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([HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


1862. 

The Committee beg to announce that the EXHIBITION will OPEN 
as usual NEXT YEAR, All works to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, on 
oe in MARCH. Carriage from and to the country 
will be pai 

The Committee beg to remind Architects that this Exhibition will 
certainly be seen by visitors of all nations, and they trust that the 
Collection of Designs and Models will worthily represent the position 
of the art in Great Britain. 

The Collection of Building Materials and Patents will also be com- 
prised ag usual in the Exhibition. 

JAS, FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 
JAS, EDMESTON, F.R.1LB.A. 


{HE EXHIBITION of BUILDING IN- 


VENTIONS, MATERIALS, &c, is NOW OPEN daily, from 
ELEVEN to FOUR, at the Galleries, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, treet, Admission, Free, 


HE BUILDERS’ BALL, in aid of the 


Funds of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, is fixed to take 
Place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, St. James’s, on THURSDAY, 20th 
FEBRUARY, 1862. Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests 
of the Charity by becoming Stewards, will be pleased to forward their 
names to the Hon, Secretary, Mr. JOSEPH BIRD, at the Office, 23, 
Southampton- street, Bloomsbury. 


A SCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 


The MODELLING CLASS has commenced for the Session, 
at rhea Rooms of the Association, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. The 
Class meets every FRIDAY Evening, at SEVEN o’clock.—Further 
Particulars may be had on the evenings of —— 
. O. HARRIS, Hon. Sec. 


} Hon. Secs. 

















COM PETITIONS. 
HAMES EMBANKMENT COMMIS- 


d SION, 2, Victoria-street, 8.W. Dec. 11, 1861.—Parties desirous 
aie submitting PLANS for EMBANKING the SURREY SIDE of the 
VER THAMES, within the Metropolis, which will conduce with 
bead gaoee- efficiency and economy to the Se eg embellish- 
the t, and convenience of that part of the Met Pp will improve 
the navigation of the river, and will provide a public thoroughfare 
5 am stopping —_ en a ~ + : ed on upon the bank of 
» are inform at all such Pians must be sent in on 
before MONDAY, the 13th JANUARY, 1862.—By ara * 


HENRY KINGSCOTE, Secretary. 
OROUGH of TIVERTON.—TOWN 


HALL COMPETITION.—The Council of the Borough of 
— have this day decided on ACCEPTING the PLAN caahed 
Pes lor” for their pro} wees NEW TOWN HALL, and have awarded 
See ot Premium to lan marked “ Exitus Acta Probat ;” the 
John He ing by Mr. Henry: Lloyd, of Bristol, and the latter by Mr. 
on we — » of Exeter. The Council feel obliged to the other gentle- 
ten 0 athe submitted designs, and beg to state that the same will 
the Gouna on application at FRANCIS DUNSPORD oor order of 
Dated Tiverton, 12th December, 1861. ates 














CONTRACTS. 


CONTRACT FOR BRITISH OAK TIMBER, THICKSTUFF, 
PLANK, and TREENAILS. 
Department of the Storekeeper General of the Navy, 
Somerset-place, December 18, 1861. 


f I YHE Commissioners for executing the 

Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, do hereby give notice, that on TUESDAY, the 
14th JANUARY next, at TWO o’clock, they will be ready to treat 
ee aa persons as may be willing to CONTRACT for SUP- 


12,000 Loads of BRITISH OAK TIMBER (rough contents, but to 
be delivered in = a or sided state as the said Commis- 
sioners shall dire: 

1,250 Loads of BRITISH | aK THICKSTUFF, 
406 Loads of ditto PLANK, 


No. 
400,000 ditto TREENAILS. 

To be delivered at her Majesty’s several dockyards by the 31st of 
DECEMBER, in each of the years 1862, 1863, and 1864, at prices in- 
cluding all carriage and other expenses. 

A Tender may be made for the whole Contract, or for the quantities 
required at any one or more of the yards, but not for less than the 
full quantities of timber, thickstuff, plank, and treenails required for 
any one yard. 

A form of the Tender, showing the distribution, sidings, and dimen- 
sions of the timber, thickstuff, plank, and treenails, and all the other 
necessary particulars, may be had on application to this Office by 
letter or otherwise. 

No Tender will be received after TWO o’clock on the day of treaty 
nor will any be noticed unless the party attends, or an agent for him, 
duly authorised in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Tender for British Oak,” 
and must also be delivered at Somerset-place, accompanied by a 
letter, signed by two responsible persons, engaging to become bound 
with the person Tendering in the sum of 20,0001. for the due per- 
formance of the whole contract, or in a due proportion for a part 


only, 
AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—CAMDEN FORT.—FIRST CON- 
TRACT. — The date for receipt of TENDERS for WORKS of 
DEFENCE, including BOMB-PROOF BARRACKS, at Camden Fort, 
Cork Harbour, is extended to 22nd January, 1862. 
Office of Commanding Royal Engineer in Ireland, 
Dublin Castle, ‘7th December, 1861, 


O DUST CONTRACTORS.— PARISH 


of CHELSEA.—The Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea will meet 
at the Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, on TUESDAY, the 31st day 
instant, at THREE o’clock in the afternoon, to consider TENDERS 
from persons willing to CONTRACT, according to the terms and con- 
ditions of a specification (a printed copy of which may be had, on ap- 
plication to the Vestry Clerk), for COLLECTING and REMOVING 
the DUST, ASHES, FILTH, and RUBBISH from the houses and 
other places within one or the other or both of the two divisions of 
the said parish, during the period commencing from the acceptance 
of the Tender, and evding the 29th day of SEPTEMBER, 1862. The 
draft of a contract to be entered into for carrying out the terms of the 
specification, is now lying for the inspection at the Offices of the 
Vestry. Parties tendering must appear personally on the day the 
Tenders are opened; and one-fourth of the sum offered is to 
paid on the acceptance of the Tender; and the remaining three- 
fourths as provided in the said draft contract. 

The costs, charges, and expenses of and incidental to the preparation 
and completion of the cont:act to paid by the contractor upon the 
execution of the same. Sealed Tenders, signed by the proposed con- 
tractor, with the names and description of two sufficient sureties for 
the performance of his contract, are to be left at the said Office by or 
before TWELVE o’clock on the said 3lst day of December; but no 
Tender will be received or accepted unless made on one of the printed 
forms, to be obtained at the said Office. The Vestry do not bind them- 
selves toaccept any Tender.—By order, 

CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 

Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, December 19, 1861. 


EW INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, 
ABINGDON.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Persons desir- 
ous of CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of the above CHAPEL 
can see the plans and specifications, and obtain the bills of quantities, 
on and after JANUARY 2nd, 1862, 0n application to the Rev. 8. 
LEPINE, Abingdon, to whom Tenders are to be delivered not later 
than TWELVE o’clock on JANUARY 14th, 1862. No allowance made 
for Tenders.—By order, J. 8. DODD, Architect. 


O BUILDERS. — IPSWICH. — Persons 
desirous of CONTRACTING for PULLING DOWN and RE- 
BUILDING the PARSONAGE of St. Mary-le-Tower, Ipswich, may 
see the plans and specifications at my Offices, on and after FRIDAY, 
the 27th day of DECEMBER ; and all Tenders are to be delivered to 
me, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Parsonage,” on or before 
TUESDAY, the 7th of JANUARY, 1862. The lowest Tender will not 
necessarily be accepted. . PHIPSON, Architect. 
Museum-street, Toowieh, 17th Dec. 1861. 


OARD of WORKS for the HACKNEY 


DISTRICT.—Notice is hereby given, that the Board of Works 
for the Hackney District, will meet at the Town-hall, Church-street, 
Hackney, on THURSDAY, the 2nd day of JANUARY, at ELEVEN 
o’clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of CONTRACTING for the 
EXECUTION of the SEWER WORKS, under contract, numbered 16, 
in the parish of Hackney, which will comprise about 650 feet of half- 
brick sewer, 3 feet by 2 feet in size, and 640 feet 12-inch pipe sewer 
(or thereabouts). The plan, section, and specification may be seen, 
and forms of Tender obtained with any information, upon application 
to Mr. JAMES LOVEGROVE, C.E. Surveyor to the Board, at his 
Office, at the Town-hall, Hackney, between the hours of NINE and 
ELEVEN o'clock, a.m. on or after TUESDAY next. The Tenders 
must be sealed and endorsed, “ Tenders for Sewer Works” (No. 16), 
aud addressed to the Clerk, and delivered at the Town-hall, on or 
before TUESDAY, the 3lst day of DECEMBER. The parties Tender- 
ing, or their representatives, must attend at the Board, on THURS- 
DAY, the 2nd of JANUARY, at TEN o’clock precisely.— Persons con- 
tracting will be required to enter into a contract and bond in sufficient 
surety for the due performance of the contract, and the Board do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or a ‘Tender. 

December 19, 1861, RICHARD ELLIS, Clerk. 























CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


CONTRACTING with [the Justices of the county of Kent for 
certain ALTERATIONS and REPAIRS, Additional Buildings, 
Stabling, and other Works to be done at the Head Quarters Station 
of the Kent County Constabulary, Wren’s Cross, Maidstone, may see 
the plans and specification of the intended work at the Office of Mr. 
MARTIN BULMER, the County Surveyor, West Borough, Maidstone, 
any day except Sundays, between the hours of TEN and FIVE. Sealed 
Tenders, endo: » “Tender for Works at Wren’s Cross,” are to be 
delivered at the County Surveyor’s Office by FOUR o'clock p.m. on 
MONDAY, the 6th day of JANUARY next; and persons Tendering 
are to bein attendance at the Courts of J ustice, Meldstone, at HALF- 
PAST TWELVE o’clock on TUESDAY, the 7th JANUARY, 1862. 
Neither the lowest nor any other Tender will be accepted unless ap- 
proved of in all particulars. Security will be required for the per- 
formance of the contract, and the names of the parties proposed are to 
be named in the Tender. WILDES, Clerk of the Peace. 

Maidstone, 2nd December, 1861. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


WANTED, TENDERS for the ERECTION of a SET of FARM 
BUILDINGS at Somershall, on the Estate of the Right Hon. Lord 
Vernon, near Sudbury, in the County of Derby. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be seen on application to G. W. HAY, . Sudbury ; and 
sealed Tenders must be delivered to Messrs, GIRDWOOD, Farm Archi- 
tects, 49, Pall Mall,London, on or before JANU. aRY 4th, 1862. The 
lowest orany Tender will not ily be Pp 


NOUNTY and CITY of WORCESTER 


J LUNATIC ASYLUM.—To BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS,— 
The Committee of Visitors are desirous of receiving TENDERS for 
the CONSTRUCTION of a RECREATION HALL, also STORE 
ROOMS, and certain ALTERATIONS to the above Asylum. Plans 
and specifications may be seen on application at the Asylum, Powick, 
near Worcester ; and any further information that may be required 
may be had by applying to Mr. H. ROWE, the Architect, 17, Foregate- 
street, Worcester. Sealed Tenders (endorsed “ Tender for Recreation 
Hall, ‘&e. ”) must be delivered (free of cost) at my Office, Sansome- 
place, Worcester, on or before SATURDAY, the ath day of J ANUARY 
next. The Committee will not necessarily accept the lowest Tender.— 
By order of the said Committee. MARTIN CURTLER, Clerk. 

December 9th, 1861. 


O IRONFOUNDERS and OTHERS.— 


“British Patent Charcoal and Gas Company, Limited,” Ber- 
mondsey, London.—CONTRACT for IRON WORK.—The Directors 
are desirous of receiving TENDERS from parties willing to SUPPLY 
the undermentioned WORK, viz. :— 

CT A.—Iron Roof and Ventilator, 

CONTRACT B.—Mains and Connections. 

CONTRACT C.—Atmospheric Condensers. 

CONTRACT D.—Small Gasholder and Surpension Gear, 

CONTRACT E.—Steam Engine and Boiler. 

Sealed Tenvers, addressed to the Directors of the British Patent 
Charcoal and Gas Company, Limited, must be forwarded, under cover, 
to the undersigned, on or before the 28th day of DECEMB ER, 1861. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. JOSIAH FousTER yg C.E. 


Company’s Offices, Wild’s-rents, Long-lane, Bermondsey, ) aon 
A form of Tender, describing each Contract, will be forwarded on 
receipt of 2s. 6d, for each Contract (and not otherwise). 




















TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


GENTLEMAN, who has expended a 


A large sum of money in villa residences, on an admirably 
situate and compact estate, near town, is open to TREAT, on equitable 
terms, for the ERECTION ‘of HOUSES on the few sites yet vacant, 
He is prepared to advance two-thirds of the cost of each house. To a 
young builder or surveyor, with moderate capital at command, this 
presents a matter well worthy of notice.—Address, VILLARUS, Office 
of “‘ The Builder.” 


O PLASTERERS.—_TENDERS are 

required for the PLASTERER’S WORK of a Villa Residence 

at Hornsey.— Particulars may be obtained by applying to Mr. 
SUGDEN, Kent Cottage, Wood Green, Tottenham, 











O BUILDERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 


an Excellent General BUILDER’S BUSINESS, consistin 

good private connection with the principal inhabitants and are stects 
of the district, a short distance from London. The Stock to be taken 
upon the usual valuation, and could be paid for by instalments 
extending over a term of years. Capital required, about 2,5007. No 
charge for goodwill, and none but . ne or their solicitors treated 
with.—Apply, by letter only, to K. F. G, Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, 
London-wall, London, E..C. 


O BUILDERS and TIMBER 


MERCHANTS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an old-established 
COUNTRY BUSINESS of a BUILDER and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
offering an excellent opportunity to any one possessed of a moderate 
capital, as the connection is highly respectable. Premises com- 
modious, and rent moderate. Situate sixty miles from London, with 
railway communication.—For further particulars, apply to Messrs. 
WATEREKR & SONS, Surveyors, Chertsey, Surrey. 


O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and 


OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an excellent BUSINESS in 
= BUILDING TRADE, which has been successfully carried on for 
in a principal town in ms of the Midland Counties, 
the present proprietor being willing to retire from the trade. The 
Stock in Trace, Implements, and Plant, to be taken at a valuation. 
The mercantile premises are so situated as to afford ready access to 
the inland navigation and railway stations, and will be sold or let 
with the business, and either with or without the residence of the 
present proprietor. The Brickfields, on which a business on a large 
scale is conducted, may be either bougat or rented by a purchaser of 
the Building ‘Trade.—For terms and further » apply to 
Messrs. GREGORY & CO, 1, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 
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THE BUILDER. 








T KENT’S PAINTING-BRUSH 


‘ MANUFACTORY 
Is continued by his Successors, 


CROWDEN & GARROD, 

Falcon-square, London, E.C. ; £ 

Where the TRADE is supplied with the same superior quality that 
made the name celebra ‘ . 

N.B. The names of T. KENT and CROWDEN & GARROD, are 
i stamped on the brushes. 
Also Manufacturers of the Patent India-Rubber Knife-boards, Cocoa- 
Nut Matting, Mats, &c.—See catalogue. 


RAINERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 
iW. with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick for 
eine covery description of wood in all their purity of tone and 
colour, the same as used by himself. Lat 
Full particulars forwarded on a ore to his Sole Agents, 
GIBBINS, BROTHERS), .., ..» 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and IMPORTERS, 
~ » 80, LONDON WALL, E.C.::, 


Where also ma: . ob’ e A i. 
OELEBRATED STAINS for ERY DESCRIPTION of WOOD; 
Together with all kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 


Warranted of the purest quality and at the lowest prices. 
Agents for Kershaw’s Graining Machines, 


i be f Y 
K ENT’S PAINTING. BRUSHES 
; are all stamped G. B. KENT & CO. o 
And are manufactured solely by G. B, KENT & bo. 
at 11, Great Mactereaen treet London, W. 


Estab! ° ; Tea es 
BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior quality 
for the last eighty-four years, and may always be depended upon as 








‘ 


the best that can be made. 





MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 
PAINTERS. Genuine White Lead, 30s. per cwt. 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 94. per gallon ; Boiled Oil, 3s. id. per gallon. 
Turpentine, 5s,, 6d. per gallon. 
' Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s, 6d. per gallon. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour and Varnish Warehonses, 
30, Upper Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 5.W. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 


sit he, DRavéErs & Dust, 3 P 
Vee = akRENWObp’s PATENT IN 


ae ak (Can be hac any 
Ths heatest) iuost simple; aud effectual method of ak 
ets it} Givi OF 
Bélivacting Spring Sljdes.f id 
The most I ee ted out re-hanging. 
e Trade supplied on liberal terms. — . 


JOHN GREEN OOD, PATENTEE, 


10, Arthur-street West, London Bridge. 









to joiners’ or cabinet work, 





doors. 





i<tn 











BARTON’S PATENT STABLE FITTINGS, _ 
di ton AND ENAMELLED MANGERS. | ' 4 
Thesd SUPRRIOR-OLASS STABLE TIT OS TRE SRP ONT br deg PRINCE AL, NOMILEET; and Aporriep by itiany of the Frest 
quar , ‘hake. se oe + 





















































J. BARTON solicits attention to his newly-erected PRACTICAL STABLE, now on view at the Manufactory, 370, Oxford-street,where an 
extensive Assortment of all kinds of Stable Furniture, upon the most modern and improved principles, is to be seen, 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


JAMES BARTON, IRON WORKS, 370, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c, 


KRST-CLASS PAINTING BRUSHES 


. (C. A, Watkins’s Patent), warranted secure, best bristles, and 
of superior facture, at derate prices, Varnish Brushes, 
Stipplers, and Graining Tools of the most improved construction, To 
be had only of 
HAMILTON & CO. 
PAINTING BRUSH MAKERS, 
No. 10, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
And of their Agents, 
SMITH & HILL, Varnish Makers, 13, Raven-row, Mile-end, E, 
F, TUCK, Oil and Colour Warehouse, 138, St. Alban’s-place, 
Edgware-road, W. 


ATENT GRAINING APPARATUS.— 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS, GRAINERS, BUILDERS, RAILWAY 
COMPANIES, SHIP BUILDERS, &c. 

One of the greatest improvements of the age is KERSHAW’S 
PATENT GRAINING APPARATUS, for producing an imitation of 
the various woods, They are very extensively used, and with great 
suecess, They are very cheap, and will repay the.cost of them in two 
days’ working; they only require a trial, and any person studying his 
interest would not be without them. A prospectus will be sent upon 
the receipt of a stamped directed envelope addressed to T. KERSHAW, 
scr em x amd Tool Manufacturer, 33, High-street, Marylebone, 

ondon, W. 

N.B,—One of the Patent Graining Tools will be forwarded upon 

the receipt of a Post-office order for 22s. 











NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS, 


WASHERS for Steam Joints, HOSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 
TUBING. 


A 8TOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND. 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 


VULCANIZED, INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, 'GOSWELL-MEWS, 
GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS, 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 
CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N, 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
Awnings on sale or hire, Orders per post receive the most 

a 


porary 
prompt attention. 
H. PIGGOTT, 
59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointment, 
to her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


AMPTULICON, or India Rubber and 
Cork FLOOR CLOTH, 
Superior to any material ever made for the covering of Floors, &c, 


F, G. TRESTRAIL & CO. 
19 & 20, WALBROOK, E.C. 
Manufactory—South London Works, Lambeth. 


¢ AMPTULICON, or ELASTIC FLOOR- 


CLOTH, “as made by E. GOUGH & CO. the original patentees, 
and laid exclusively by them at the Houses of Parliament, and 
numerous other public offices,” is especially adapted for churches, 
offices, chambers, shops, halls, y ges, and hospitals, being clean, 
warm, noiseless, dry, and economical —GOUGH & BOYCE, 12, Bush- 
lane, Cannon-street, Manufactory : Greenwich-road, 


ILT BORDERING for ROOMS, from 1d. 

per foot. Best and cheapest. House in London for every 

description of Room Bordering, Picture Frame Mouldings, and Picture 

Frames of every description, at. the very lowest prices. Regilding in 

all its branches to the trade. j-inch Gilt Beads, 7s, per dozen 6-feet 
lengths ; best ditto, 12s. 


G. REES, 57, DRURY LANE, 
Four Doors from Drury-lane Theatre, Established in 1800, 























WANTED, about 30 Tons TEMPORARY 
CONTRACTOR'S RAILS, about 36 Ibs. to 38lbs. per yard, 

Also about 3,500 TEMPORARY SLEEPERS, delivered in the Grand 

Sasey Canal, at Peckham.—Apply to J. J. B. 10, Hamilton-terrace, 
ew-cross, 


NGINE and BOILER for SALE—A 


Nine-horse direct-acting ENGINE, on a Frame, Cornish Boiler, 
and Two Circular Saw Benches, with Saws complete. If cleared 
immediately, can be had for 80/.—Inquire of Mr. JOSEPH LITTLE, 

Mills, Brunswick-street, Hackney-road. 


Saw 
ro GRICULTURISTS, SEWAGE CON- 


TRACTORS, and OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an excel- 
pom CHAIN a —_ we os - lifting liquid manure, 
» &O.— particulars. an: view the same, & 4 
FENNA, Borough Surveyor, Warwick, no 

















THE LEAMINGTON PRIZE KITCHENER. 
These Ranges are strongly ‘ ee for = Cleanliness, and — 
The Top forms an entire and efficient Hot Plate, and having an Open Fire, 
removes all the objections of a Close Fire-range. 








STOCK of SELF-ACTING and other RANGES, REGISTER STOVES, and 
* an description of BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, at Wholesale Prices,” 


Al Goods delivered free within five miles. 


BURT AND POTTS, 
WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS. 
88 and 65, York-street, Westminster. 


W. HARMER & SON 


Beg to inform their Customers and the Trade generally, that having recently Removed inio their new Premises, No. 83, HORSEFERRY 
ROAD (which communicates in the rear with their Warehouse and Workshops in New Peter-street), they have thereby been enabled 
largely to increase their Stock of BUILDERS’ and CABINET-MAKERS’ IRONMONGERY, and which they are now Selling at a con- 
siderably REDUCED LIST of PRICES, in consequence of the depression of trade in the manufacturing districts, 


W. HARMER & SON, 
IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, IRON AND ZINC MERCHANTS, 
Nos. 3 and 19, HORSEFERRY ROAD, and 1, NEW PETER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8,W 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 


DEVAUX’S PURE THICK ROOFING ZINC, 
FOR FLATS, ROOFS, GUTTERS, CURBS, MANSARDS, TERRACES, VERANDAHS 


And every ROOFING purpose, is of great durability, and will not get out of order if laid on the new system introduced by 
J. EDMESTON, . F.R.LBA. by whom a certificate is given. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED to ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS for works to any amount, in town or country. 
Apply to Mr. J. W. TYLER, Appointed Layer, 4, Wood-street, Westminster, S.W. 
MODELS and SPECIMENS at the Architectural Galleries, 9, Conduit-street, W. 
N.B.—Metal of the proper thickness only, is stamped with Messrs. DEVAUX’S naite. 
































BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


CLARKE & CO.’s 
PATENT FIREPROOF BALCONY FIRE ESCAPE AND LIFT, 


ADAPTED FOR 
DWELLING-HOUSES, HOTELS, FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, SUGAR BAKERIES, &c. &c. 

The Patentee, in introducing this invaluable Invention to the notice of the Public,—after many years’ experience in the Building Trade, 
both as Foreman and as Clerk of Works,—begs most respectfully to submit this Escape as the most effectual means of descending from any 
building, when on fire, that has been hitherto invented. It can be adapted to any building and to any order or style ; and isso constructed 
that four persons can lower themselves from any height at one time, and when released of its load it will return from whence it came, by 
counterbalance weights working within ordinary stack-pipes, and suspended on wrought-iron solid link chains, which cannot get out of order, 
as there is no complicated machinery used in any part ; and being made entirely of wrought-iron, it is not liable to damage either by fire or 
water. Many lives have been lost through delicacy in descending the ordinary ladder, which is entirely obviated by this Escape, as the most 
fastidious could have no hesitation in at once making use of it—as, when the flaps which form the top are open, the balcony forms a complete 
box or well, and very nearly conceals those within it from the public gaze. The cost of one of these Balconies, fixed at from 30 to 40 feet from 
the ground, under ordinary circumstances, would not exceed 207, ; and being made and fixed under the immediate superintendence of the 
Inventor, a perfect and complete article may be relied on, ‘ EO. CLAKKE. 

: _ “ Fire Engine House Distillery, Lambeth, 27th Sept. 1861. 

“ Mr, Fred. Hodges has inspected Mr. Geo. Clarke’s model of (fireproof) Balcony Fire Escape, and considers it. highly ingenious, anda 
necessary appendage to the upper floors of lofty Warehouses, Sugar-Bakeries, and even to private dwellings where the lower floors are exposed 
to the ravages of fire.’ . 

N.B,—Further and full particulars obtained at the Offices of the Company, 22, Parliament-street, Westminster ; 
and at 16, Gresham-place, Cola Harbour Lane, Brixton, “eX f 


CISTERNS AND TANKS. 
we GALVANIZED WROUGHT IRON 
MANUFACTURED BY 
TUPPER & COMPANY, 
614, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GALVANIZED OR LEAD SERVICE PIPE, BRASS 
BALL VALVES, BIB COCKS, &c. 


Prices delivered in London. 
N.B. A Discount to. the Trade, Builders, &e. 3 


THE NEW CRYSTAL STAR AND SUN LIGHT. 
NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND THE TRADE. 


fo ian ise nay _J. DEFRIES & SONS, | 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL, BRASS, AND ORMOLU CHANDELIERS. 


: WORKS, LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. | 
SHOW-ROOMS, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, CITY. x 
Estimates and Designs for Lighting Theatres, Concert-rooms, and Public Buildings, forwarded free. 
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MADE TO ANY SHAPE 
OR SIZE REQUIRED. 
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A Heavy Loss. 


HE death of his 
Royal Highness 
the Prince Con- 
sort has fallen on 
the nation with 
the effect of a 
stunning blow. 
Its unexpected- 
ness; the ex- 
treme worth of 
the Prince, —a 
man in the prime 
of power; the 
sorrow which all 
know it brings 
to our beloved 
Queen; and the 
gravity of the 

: aes, position of the 
country at the moment, have all tended to in- 
crease the wail of lamentation which has come up 
from all classes and conditions of men. Even yet 
the loss cannot be fully estimated; but by none 
will it be deemed greater than by those con- 
nected with art, science, and literature; and by 
none of these latter than by our own readers. 

The debt which the industrial arts of this coun- 

try owe to the Prince is enormous. No one com- 

paring their present state with that which pre- 
vailed within the remembrance of not old people, 
and recollecting the part he has played, can doubt 
as to the powerful influence that has been exerted 
for good in these matters, and which may be said 
to have culminated in the suggestion and perfect- 
ing of the scheme of the first great International 

Exhibition. Not that we would infer that, with 

a prince otherwise disposed, we should have 

taken no steps in a progressive direction in 

these paths. On the contrary, there was a dis- 
tinct yearning, under the surface, for something 
better, which might, or might not, have found 
strong expression undirected. Nevertheless, we 
urge that, for the impetus in a right direction 
which has produced the results before us, the na- 
tion is indebted to his Royal Highness the Prince 

Consort, ‘ Where the word of a king is, there is 

power: and who may say unto him, What doest 

thou ?”—Ecclesiastes viii. 4. 

In the Middle Ages, the great fairs held in 
Frankfort were gatherings of the civilized world. 
To these bi-annual marts came the Russ with 
furs; the Pole with precious stones and metals; 
the Venetians with mirrors, glass, and silken 
stuffs; the Genoese with velvets, damasks, gold 
and silver tissues; the Spaniard with wines and 
fruits; the Belgian with lace, linen, woollen, and 
pottery; in fine, the merchants of every country 
whose inhabitants had wares to dispose of and 
wants to supply. Here, then, wasseen at a glance, 
in the market-place of Frankfort, beneath the 
shadow of the cathedral, the wealth of the world. 
But the facilities of modern travel and the great 
extension of commerce have introduced other 
systems by which exchange of commodities is 
effected; and the coup d’wil of rich stores and 
gorgeous merchandise, periodically poured out 
upon the pebbles of Frankfort, has been lost to 
the world. To revive this splendid picture in 
these days of increased appliances and enlarged 
communications was to inaugurate a new era in 
the history of commerce and art. And it must be 
added that, to change the scene of this gathering 
of the nations from mid-Europe to our own island 
was an achievement of the highest national im- 
portance, 








Another great boon we have received is the 
furtherance of all schemes having an educational 
tendency, and the gift of an art-loving direction 
tothem. Although the same workers might have 
wrought as earnestly, the same results are not 
likely to have accrued without the sunshine of 
royal favour ; and to have enjoyed this on all oc- 
casions, in every effort, has been assistance beyond 
mete and beyond count. When King George III. 
wished the day might come when there would be 
a Bible in every cottage, and every cottager be 
able to read it, it was considered the expression 
of a wish for a future good that, on account of its 
very greatness, must necessarily involve the lapse 
of many years before the day of its accomplish- 
ment could draw nigh. Who can estimate the 
extent to which this pious wish has been accele- 
rated by the stimulus given to educational pro- 
gress by the collections in the South Kensington 
Museum? The improvement in elementary edu- 
cation is, perhaps, most shown in the books from 
which rudimentary spelling and reading were 
taught: compare the good, plain, clear type of 
the sixpenny books issued by the Society for Pro- 
moting Useful Knowledge with the eighteen-penny 
books from which the grown-up portion of the 
generation learned what was aptly termed their 
“tasks,” and this will be acknowledged at a 
glance. The system upon which education is un- 
dertaken has improved in the same proportion ; 
for, while there appears very much more to be 
learnt than there was formerly, every branch of 
learning appears easier of comprehension and much 
more attractive. This impression must bave been 
shared by the two millions and more of persons 
who have visited the museums in question, and 
who will have carried away with them recollec- 
tions of school pictures, school apparatus, school 
furniture, and school toys, that will stand out in 
bright relief from the fainter remembrances of 
the fool’s-cap and birch-rods of their own school- 
days. The fruits of this institution are but in 
blossom yet; but when its manifold advantages 
are brought to bear upon all schools, the com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose of inspecting 
them will be able to frame reports ofa much more 
gratifying nature than those they were enabled to 
present after their recent tour. 

The same talismanic aptitude for popularizing 
any pursuit, be it what it may, has elevated agri- 
culture from a mere lottery of the seasons into 
an elegant science. The bearing of ‘this subject 
upon the food of the nation, and hence upon the 
health of the nation, constitutes it of the greatest 
importance; and the manner in which it has been 
entered into upon the Windsor and Osborne farms 
has given it a value in public estimation that has 
been, and will be, of great use. This lead has in- 
duced many influential and wealthy persons to 
turn their attention to a pursuit that formerly 
had but few charms for educated people. 
Cattle-shows, once confined, with but rare ex- 
ceptions, to dealers, are now the resort and 
enjoyment of concourses of persons composed 
of all grades. We might run through many 
paths, and find the Prince’s footsteps in all,— 
footsteps not behind, but in front; not following, 
but leading. The extent of his information, and 
his knowledge of the principles of art, were re- 
markable. It was with him no simple “I prefer 
that,” or “I desire this ;” but ‘ It should be in 
such a way because of such a thing.” It happened 
to us to be in the tea-room of the Royal Society 
on the evening that the Prince paid his first visit 
there. The visit being unexpected, the meeting 
was a small one; and we can perfectly well re- 
member the general observation when the Prince, 
then quite young, passed round the table, on 
which some miscellaneous objects of curiosity had 
been placed, and spoke with knowledge of every 
one of them,—from a piece of amber, of which he 
named the original locality, to the model of a 
machine for cutting ship-timbers. A distinguished 
man, now dead, gave expression to his surprise; 
and the Prince replied with a smile,—the words 











are as clear in our ears as if they had been uttered 
yesterday, — “Such matters were a good deal 
looked to at Bonn.” 

Nor was it knowledge alone that the Prince 
possessed. He had what is better—what is not 
always the result of knowledge, though it should 
be, and may be, possessed without it—he had wis- 
dom: his speeches and his deeds remain to prove 
it. His last public words were a prayer for 
peace. “Most warmly,” he said, on laying the 
first stone of the new buildings in Edinburgh in 
October last, “most warmly does my heart 
respond to your concluding prayer, that these and 
similar undertakings may conduce to the diffusion 
among all nations of the blessings of peace and 
mutual good-will.” 

The gratifying recognition of this journal on 
more than one occasion hy the Prince—we hope 
to be pardoned for alluding to it—would be a 
sufficient claim on our gratitude if there were not 
a hundred others. Quite early in its career, by a 
special letter, unsought for and unexpected, His 
Royal Highness gave evidence of the interest with 
which he viewed its progress and its purpose; an 
interest which we are enabled to say did not then 
cease. We must restrain ourselves, however, from 
further expression. The records of his admirable 
life are written in many quarters; and its 
influences for good will extend far beyond the 
grave. 

Of the sorrow of those he has left behind at the 
domestic hearth it is not for us to speak. The 
touching and noble picture which has been drawn 
of the Queen, surrounded by her children, and 
calling on them in the midst of her bitter sorrow 
to give her their assistance, that she might do her 
duty to them and to the country, has brought 
tears of pride and affection from the eyes of 
thousands. It is an eventful moment in her 
history and in that of the world. The futare of 
great nations is at stake. May God, in His infinite 
mercy, give Her the consolation and the strength 
she needs; and enable the country to avoid, with 
honour, the frightful struggle with which it is 
just now threatened ! 





ENGLAND’S LOSS! 
ENGLAND, appall’d, sits mourning for her friend. 
Her friend: so oft-times tried, so always true! 
Ab! well may bitter sobs her bosom rend, 
And tears of holy grief her eyes bedew. 


The courteous grace, the ever-kindly word, 
The sympathizing heart and generous hand ; 
The quick intelligence, that seldom err’d ; 
The wisdom, countless dangers to withstand. 


The good example of an upright man,-— 

Fond son, true brother, husband, father, friend ;— 
All this she loses in a moment’s span: 

Ah! well may bitter sobs her bosom rend. 


Great is her loss; but greater still the grief 

To think of Her, the watching, weeping wife, 
Whose love was powerless to give relief, 

Or stay the flitting sparks of that dear life. 


Oh! much-loved Queen, thy people’s fervent 
prayer, 
Goes up for thee to Heaven’s mercy-seat ; 
Thy people’s aching hearts thy sorrows share ; 
Accept their tears: true sympathy is sweet. 


They measure by their own, the double weight 
Of anguish that must press upon thy brow ; 
They mourn their friend: but thine the bitterer 


fate: 
The dearer half of life has left thee now! 
* ok A a 


Farewell, thou noble Prince! Around thy tomb 
A nation weeps. A nation? Nay; a world! 
From every land the wailing accents come, 
Where’er thy peace-fraught banner was un- 
farl’d. 


Where Industry and Art have won a name, 
All, all will mourn for thy too early death ; 
Too early for their need: not for thy fame, 
Which ne’er was tarnished by one sullying 
breath. 
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THE QUESTION BETWEEN LONDON AND 
PARIS IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ir the matter of our articles on Paris during 
the present year has been borne in the recollection 
of our readers, we shall have been held free of any 
duty of commenting upon the different expres- 
sions of opinion, as to value of the example to 
London, which marked the last month. Are we 
right in saying that there is value; or are we not ? 
It must be recollected that the real question is 
this :—Suppose the street-improvements of Paris 
have had much to do with the rise of rents; is 
such portion of the really added charge so great 
or oppressive ; and are the immediate benefits so 
small; that the charge cannot,—in the expecta- 
tion of a better sanitary and social condition after 
the works will have been completed, in 1872,—be 
borne for some period of time by the inhabitants, 
or ultimately, at worst, failing the local resources, 
by the State. It is not whether Paris is now more 
unhealthy than London; but it is, what is likely 
to be the comparative position, in the several 
aspects of the question, from the manner of pro- 
ceeding, at ten years hence. There are some argu- 
ments in favour of the active prosecution of the 
improvements in Paris, which it may be unneces- 
sary to consider for London; but there are others 
peculiar to our metropolis, to make up for them. 
Further ; an appropriation of resources, resembling 
the Paris system in principle, though exclusive of 
any octroi, would effect much without the State; 
which, however, ought, in the interest of the 
country, to aid largely. We appear to have con- 
tributed something to both sides of the question ; 
and it is perhaps only because we have conviction 
of the importance of some elements thereof, points 
that; others have scarcely alluded to; and because 
we know that there are items wanting to the cal- 
culation of cost, which might give a more favour- 
able view of the advantage to the French capital 
than that which has been depicted, that we have 
left one part of the subject free for the expression 
of ideas and apprehensions which are influenced by 
the same causes that have so long retarded the im- 
provement of London, and have sanctioned endur- 
ance of inconvenience, pecuniary out-going, and 
greater evils there, eventually to be removed at 
quintuple the original estimated expense. We have 
repeatedly said that we are not satisfied with the 
French example of metropolitan improvement and 
street arrangement : we may have something more 
to say of detailin the architecture: still there isin 
the manner and principle of the work that is done, 
much more that should be taken by London as 
model, than there is as error to be shunned. The 
pamphlet by M. Guéroult, “ La inderté et les 
Affaires,” which appears to have been the text 
for the article in Bentley’s Miscellany, was men- 
tioned by us in March last; and those who may 
have been induced to read it, along with our 
articles, will be aware that the points advanced by 
the Rédacteur en Chef of the “ Opinion Na- 
tionale” and other commentators on the proceed- 
ings of the Paris municipality, have never escaped 
our attention. And we have taken some pains to 
show that the excessive height of buildings, and 
the diminution of area allowed to courts, are ope- 
rative in the reverse direction to the sanitary 
tendency of the ample width given to the new 
routes. Moreover, the destruction of newly-built 
houses in good situations, could hardly ever be 
made to pay from the return of others taking 
their place, by any ingenuity in the planning of 
the latter. Neither is it perfectly clear that the 
immense earth-work in cutting certain of the new 
lines, and providing sites for the houses right and 
left, and the work of bringing the transverse and 
joining streets and their houses into the new 
levels, are judiciously undertaken. We confess 
still not to have found out what is the argument 
present with the authorities at the Hdtel-de-Ville, 
for making dominant a principle which returns no 
advantage, as our readers know, to the expression 
of the street-architecture. The argument for the 
raising of the level of the quays is indeed obvious. 
So also is that for the provision of the shortest 
course and most easy gradient, where a consi- 
derable area for building upon, at the termination 
of the route, may so be brought into immediate 
communication and made valuable. London im- 
provements have never yet been conducted, 
looking at the question in that way. 
Where houses in Paris are pulled down as 
under the apparent notion that good street archi- 
tecture requires that there should be no recesses 
or projections, we can only wonder that such 
principle should obtain influence in a capital 
where every attention is paid to effect of the 
public buildings by the choice of sites, or the 
arrangement of streets in connection with them. 


But as regards the cost of a given portion of 
street, or a whole street, is it not apparent that 
though the operations on the spot itself, may 
have to be entered on the less-favourable side of 
the account, the undertaking may be financially 
judicious? We do not actually know that such is 
the state of the case as to the Boulevard Males- 
herbes; and no doubt the cost of that line, when 
exactly known, will be found very large; but the 
area placed in communication with the centre of 
Paris, if we take in, as we should, nearly all that 
extends beyond the fortifications to the Seine, is 
almost equal to that of the Bois de Boulogne ; 
and this, and the Pare de Monceaux, certainly 
make up a large gain to be set against the cost of 
the road, even with its two or three furlongs 
length of cutting and clearances. There is no 
occasion ‘to look to contingencies of revolutions 
for justification of the plan for Paris, in the case 
of other routes. We do in London, want, as re- 
marked by Professor Donaldson in the discus- 
sion (which we reported) at the Institute of 
British Architects, some of the energy of the 
French authorities; or as we ourselves lately 
urged, first a plan for the whole metropolis, and 
then the avoidance of such blunders as the recon- 
struction of buildings on sites like those in 
Middle-row, or at the west end of Cheapside, the 
north end of Chancery-\ane, and many others 
where houses have been burnt, or have fallen 
down, and regarding which suggestions have 
never been wanting. Will any one as well- 
informed and clever in figures as the writer in 
Bentley, calculate for us the loss by the conduct 
of undertakings we have already named, the two 
Victoria streets? Will he take up some of 
the estimates of loss by the crowded streets 
of the City, the deficiency of bridges, the impass- 
ability of Fleet-street, or the want of routes 
running north and south to connect the main 
lines of the eastern-and-western direction, or of 
others serving the railway stations? Will any 
one show what we have gained by delay about the 
Thames Embankment, or what we should gain by 
waiting twenty years more for the embankment on 
the south side? Can we learn anything about the 
advantage of making lines which ought to be the 
straight, twisted, like the Bow-and-Endell-street 
line, and that of Gresham-street? The traflic- 
requirements meant to be served by this last- 
named street, and those by new Cannon-street, 
were foreseen by Sir Christopher Wren, as his 
plan will show: how inadequate the portion of 
either required general line, is, the state of Cheap- 
side, and the scheme now for a connection of 
Cannon-street with the embankment, testify. 
What Wren designed, and what Paris carries into 
effect, are in every point of principle, the same. 
For the fine-art part of the question; our friends 
across the water will take down an old building 
to get a view of a public monument: we, having 
our impediment away, build up another in its 
place. 

Touching the sanitary part of the subject,—we 
have probably furnished some of the information 
for what has been said relative to the defects of 
places of residence in Paris. It is therefore the 
more desirable that we should remove misapprehen- 
sions which exist. The question, we have said, is not 
whether arrangements in the French capital are 
perfect ; but whether the position, in London, is 
not altogether as bad, whilst less satisfactory in 
the prospect. The president of the Institute, in 
his address, made an allusion to average death-rate 
which he appeared to think had not been reduced 
in Paris by the “broad streets” and “open 
squares” which have ‘‘replaced the ancient, nar- 
row, tortuous assemblages of dens of filth and 
impurity ;” and which rate, more clearly he was 
of opinion, could not be reduced “so long as the 
water-supply and sewerage” were “conducted on 
the present systems.” Now, if it be meant that 
Paris has not improved sanitarily within a very 
recent period,—and pending the discussion of 
plans for some of the latter-named objects of im- 
provement, —the evidence is somewhat to the 
contrary effect. There were really no facts known 
at the date of Mr. Tite’s address, other than such 
as were obtained by Mr. Billault, and may have 
been the foundation of the statement quoted by 
us in April last, namely, that there had been 
1 decease for 38 innabitants in 1851 and 1852; in 
1856, 1 for 394 ; and in 1860, 1 for 40} ; which the 
minister said was a reduction in mortality, in ten 
years, of more than 6 per cent. So far, then, a 
case against the works is not supported. As to 
whatever impression of the comparative un- 
healthiness of Paris, we question whether any one 
could be informed at the beginning of last month, 
On the Ist of January, 1860, the limits of the 





city were extended to the fortifications; and the 








old octrot wall was soon afterwards removed; the 
change being one not merely in the area of 
statistical estimation, but even radically in the 
structure and internal communications of the 
capital. Mr. Tite had not figures of population 
for any year later than 1856. Those of the censug 
of this present year are not published; and those 
of the mortality were not at the date of the ad. 
dress. We have since applied for at the Hétel de 
Ville, and received the figures of the population; 
and the others we can now derive from the 
“ Annuaire” for the year 1862, just “ published 
by the Bureau des Longitudes.” The population 
of Paris within the old octroi-wall was in 1856, as 
stated in our article of April last,* 1,174,346 per. 
sons. The whole population within the fortitica. 
tions, was, at that time, as since found, 1,525,949 
persons, that is inclusive of the garrison of 
25,813 men. The population this year igs 
1,696,000 persons in round numbers; or there 
has been an augmentation of 170,058 in five 
years. The “ Mémoire” presented by the Prefect 
of the Seine to the Municipal Council of Paris, and 
just published in the Moniteur, in addition to 
matter taswhich we may again refer, gives figures 
which allow us to see that the increase in the 
annexed districts in five years, has amounted to 
147,134 persons: so that the increase in central 
Paris would be only the number 2,924; and the 
increased density of population per house, at 
least,—though owing to some extent, to the alter. 
ations,—may be less than is supposed. The 
returns of mortality are up to the end of 
1860, of course; so that we must take the 
population of that year. Suppose we take four. 
fifths of the number 170,058, or let us say 
136,050; and having added the population of 
1856, 1,525,942, let us call the result 1,662,000 
as the probable population at the end of 1860, 
Now the mortality for 1860, for the same extended 
area, was 41,127, exclusive of the number 134, of 
bodies deposed at the Morgue and “not recog- 
nized.” This makes the mortality come to 24°75 
per thousand nearly. Now what is the case at 
home? London is reputed healthy in comparison 
with the country towns; and yet the average of 
its mortality has been of late years 245 per thou- 
sand. Many of our country towns are much more 
unhealthy than the French capital. Even in 1856, 
in that capital, as we find by calculation, taking 
the figures of the population within the barriers, 
and those of the deaths 29,951, the proportion of 
the latter was but 25°5 in thethousand. This cal- 
culation had not been made when we first applied 
at the statistical department in Paris; and per- 
haps we could take credit for having brought the 
system of sanito-metrical registration to the notice 
of the French; who may owe as wuch to it in 
future, as the people do now in England. Even 
in the City of London, according to Dr. Letheby’s 
report for 1860-1, the average for ten years of the 
eastern and western districts had been over 26 in 
the thousand. Again, looking at the mortality of 
young children; it is in Paris, as we supposed, 
great; but it is actually rather less than the mor- 
tality in London city, and considerably below that 
of some of the towns of England and Scotland. In 
the year 1860, in Paris, 35 to 86 per cent. of 
the deaths, as we find by calculation, were of 
children under 5 years of age.t 

In the city of London, the proportion of deaths 
before the age of five years, was 37 per cent. : it 
appears however to have been somewhat less in 
proportion, this last autumn. But in Glasgow,— 
good as be its new water-supply,—no less than 49 
per cent. of the deaths in September were those 
of children under five years of age; anda similar 
condition of mortality seems to exist both at New- 
castle and Sunderland. Relating to Paris, there 
is one curious circumstance discoverable from the 
table for 1859 in the “ Annuaire” for 1861. The 
deaths of children under five years, were but a8 
33 per cent. in the former year; and as the table 
in this case relates only to the central area of 
Paris, or before the annexation of the danliew, 
the fact of the difference of mortality between 83 
and 35 or 36, would tend to show that the central 
districts, where the houses are assumed to be the 





* See p. 277, ante. 

+ The figures certified to us as furnished by the “ Bu- 
reau de la Statistique”? at the Hétel de Ville, to the 
** Annuuire,’’ are as under :— 

Number of deaths :— 
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most crowded, are not unhealthy, comparatively, 
as supposed. The idea of the unhealthiness, when 
contrasted with central Paris, of the closely popu- 
lated districts like Belleville, corresponds with the 
impression of persons for whose opinion we have 
respect ; and indeed it corresponds with appear- 
ances which we have before described. There are 
the large unutilized areas between the different 
agglomerations of houses, of the belt now an- 
nexed ; but in the populated localities themselves, 
in the same zone, the improvements have not been 
considerable. The natural result of bringing these 
several districts within the general area of com- 
putation, would be to raise the figure of mortality 
for the whole, or actual city; the figure will as 
certainly be reduced in future years by the utili- 
zation of the intermediate areas, and by the open 
spaces which are being provided in the originally- 
estimated or central area of Paris. Though the 
areas be not the same, and though the addition of 
the old banliew weights the figure of the mor- 
tality for children, the difference between the 25°5 
per thousand of 1856, and the 24°75 of 1860, may 
be taken as quite justifying the idea of improve- 
ments, and Mr. Billault’s precise statement. The 
demonstration of the exact money-gain from the 
improved condition of health we must leave to 
those familiar with such calculations. 

It is most difficult to get at the exact results of 
the opposing influences which are at work, one 
influence comprised in the fact of the new routes, 
and the other in that from the effort to procure 
return from the elevated cost of ground; but the 
former influence must operate with considerable 


force of benefit ; and, if the new buildings have | 


the serious defects which "ve have plainly exposed, 
they are it is right tc say, in many respects 
better constructed aud better provided with sani- 
tary appliances than were their predecessors. 

In England, we have gained a step as compared 


with France, inasmuch as we have been able to | 


reduce the mortality of certain towns as low as 
seventeen in the thousand of persons living; but 
that we have anything to congratulate ourselves 
upon in the further comparison, sanitarily, or 
socially and morally, we hold is very far from 
shown. In many arrangements for health, such 
as those which in the French capital, fall under 
the comprehensive head of police, we are vastly 
behind-hand. The street-cleansing at least, is 
admirably-well effected in Paris; the practice of 
depositing refuse in the streets at night-fall, 
offensive to English eyes, is better than what 
comes to pass, the retention of it for days or 
months, under staircases, as in London houses; 
the water even is better than that in the majo- 
rity of London cisterns or uncovered water- 
butts; and granting that the supply is bad,— 
as admitted by us heretofore, and by the present 
action of the authorities,—it is practically always 
on,” Sundays included, which it is not in nume- 
rous quarters of London. The “ charbonnier” 
would have brought Mr. Tite to his apparte- 
ment on any story of a house in Paris, a “‘ voie” 
of filtered water, two tolerably sized buckets, for 
two sous, each morning; or the concierge might 
have been induced for the same moderate charge, 
to provide enough of the ordinary liquid,—which 
is generally as pellucid as that in London houses,— 
to supply the capacious “hip-bath ” required by 
the excellent president of the Institute. Perhaps 
the particular vessel named might not be always 
procurable, even at hotels for travellers, as it is not 
in London ; but, though we cannot precisely show 
how the thing is done, we offer the statement of 
personal experience and practice every morning 
during a long residence in half a dozen hotels and 
appartements in testimony to the fact that an 
Englishman may sponge and lather himself wsque 
ad unguem, from finger-nail to toe-nail, just as 
easily in the French capital as at home. Nay! 
better off is he in Paris, on the whole ; for, as we took 
occasion lately to show, if he wants a bath, he has 
barely the length of a street to walk, to find one. 
For about the same cost as the “ first-class” baths 
at St. Martin’s and similar establishments, he has 
im some respects superior accommodation, and has 
an unlimited supply of water. This advantage; 
and the fact that they have long preceded us in 
recognition of the value of the adjunct to per- 
sonal cleanliness and health,—whilst the parishes of 
London are in arrear, and in many cases even 
Oppose the provision of baths and wash-houses,— 
should in fairness be placed to the credit of 
foreigners. So much has been lately said in Paris, 
respecting quantity and quality of the water sup- 
ply, that we need not seek to find that there are 
defects. The quantity supplied to certain French 
towns exceeds the Glasgow supply according to 
the French account. By day and by inhabitant, 
Carcassonne has 400 litres, Besangon 246, Dijon 


240, Marseilles 186, and Bordeaux 170. Paris 
has five litres less than London, which has 95, as 
stated; but so large a proportion of the Paris 90 
is used for the streets and sewers, that it is con- 
sidered the resident gets 35 litres only, as against 
80 litres for the inhabitants of London. The main 
difference between Paris and London, seems to be 
really that the supply in the latter, passes by the 
waste and soil pipes of the houses, to the sewers: 
whereas in the former, it flows along the street 
gutters. Thus, advantage which Paris may have 
in the latter respect, is counterbalanced by the 
insufficient cleansing of the house-drainage eon- 
trivances, Great changes in quantity and quality 
of water supply, and in all matters relating to 
sewerage will be made by works already com- 
menced. Wewill not anticipate particulars which 
we shall shortly give of these: let us only say 
|now that the scheme of water-supply would be 
worthy of ancient Rome; and that the manner in 
' which the recent sewerage works have been carried 
on is most creditable to Mr. Belgrand, and his 
assistants, and to the French entrepreneurs and 
/workmen. This we say, with knowledge of the 
progress of the London sewerage works, and with 
certainly as regards them, no feeling of dissatis- 
| faction: for, the conduct of them has never that 
| We are aware of, since the commencement, jus- 
| tified the tone of certain newspapers, touching 
delay. But, the statement even, that the present 
| water-supply of Paris is from a river receiving the 
| contents of sewers, requires a little elucidation, to 
| the end of the truthful comparison of London and 
| Paris; and this we must give in another article. 








| 
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| HOW SHALL WE RISE? 

THE practical suggestions on “ Self-Education 
in Art,” which we lately gave, and the few words 
| of encouragement which followed them, have 
brought us two or three communications, in which 
we are asked to state why it is that they, the 
writers, who have acquired the accomplishments 
pointed at, cannot turn them to good practical ac- 
count. One writes,—“I have had seventeen years’ 
experience at the building trade; and, having a 
taste for drawing, I have, by my own unaided 
exertions, acquired considerable proficiency in 
preparing plain working sketches; and, being very 
steady, 1 mounted the first “step of the ladder,” 
as general foreman to a builder, in a small pro- 
vincial town. As business increased, I took another 
step, and became clerk. Upon this step I have 
stood for three years, at a wage of 4d. per day 
in advance of what we pay our best journey- 
meu, without any prospect of future advance- 
ment; and, having made several, at present fruit- 
less, attempts to turn these qualifications to 
increased money value, have almost come to the 
conclusion that a good clean workman is much 
better paid at the present time than a foreman 
or clerk; and consequently the attempt to qualify 
oneself to fill such positions will but end in 
disappointment.” 

We can very well understand that there are 
many “striving to rise” who may, at intervals, 
feel despondent concerning their present condition 
and future prospects; though both may be better 
than they would have been, but for their own 
perseverance, in a lower social position. Occa- 
sional fits of doubting will seize even the 
bravest among us, when we see that to rise will 
involve the same struggle, and the same exertion 
for the future, as it has done in the past. We 
mount the few lower rounds of the ladder when 
we are young, and strong, and enthusiastic, with 
little or no weight to carry, with an eager gaze 
upwards, and a coniidence in our purpose which 
makes light of difficulties. As we advance we 
lose some of our first freshness; we require a 
firmer hand and a truer eye and step, whilst 
the ascent is still as steep, and the fatigue in- 
creases at every step. Still we must not forget 
that every step upwards widens our prospect; or 
imagine that, a few steps lower, the prospect is 
as good because we suffered less in their ascent. 
If we are to arrive above at the platform of 
success, we must nerve ourselves against the 
fatigue of the ascent ; and, with steady eye, firm 
hand, and undeviating purpose, be for ever taking 
the upward step. No lagging or looking down- 
wards with regretful eyes. Below and above are 
places of rest, but there is none midway. 

It is advisable, therefore, that, before we deter- 
mine to make this ascent, we should first convince 
ourselves we possess the stamina necessary for the 
task; for ‘it is certain that, to remain upon the 
ground in comfortable security aud happy in our 
work, though our prospect be limited, is better 
than to ascend with faltering hand and unsteady 








range puzzles us, and where there will be much 
that is new to become acquainted with. A cot- 
tage which is nobly designed and perfectly built 
is better by far than a mansion’ which is a mere 
heap of stones. And before we lay our founda- 
tions, let us see whether our materials and labour 
are sufficient for a cottage or a mansion ; and, if we 
find them to be only enough for a good cottage ora 
bad mansion, it will be better to content ourselves 
with the cottage. 

Our correspondent is one who has r‘sen from 
being a good workman to be a clerk; and com- 
plains that as a clerk he is only paid fourpence a 
day more than the good workman. This makes 
him discontented, and leads him to the conclusion 
that a good workman is better paid than a clerk. 
This is not the case, though, according even to his 
own statement; and we are going to show him, 
and not from any ill feeling, but simply for his 
good, that his deduction is incorrect. 

He rises, from being a superior workman, to the 
position of an inferior clerk ; for it will be no other 
position which is paid as he describes. Now, to 
prove his position he must show that he is as 
superior a clerk as a clerk, as he was superior to 
others asa workman. He must prove to us that 
a highly-qualified clerk does not receive so much 
actnal salary as a highly-qualified workman—and 
this cannot be done. But it is quite possible that 
an inferior clerk may be paid even less than a 
superior workman ; just as the lower rounds of a 
long ladder may be below the upper rounds of a 
short one. Now, our correspondent is in the posi- 
tion of a man who has climbed from the summit 
of a short ladder to the base of a long one ; and he 
must expect to have the same difficulties in his 
fresh ascent as he had in his old one. And we will 
remind him that probably he has not worked so 
hard in his own self-improvement as a clerk, as he 
did whilst a journeyman; and now, instead of 
grumbling and looking backwards, he must work 
harder than ever, and look upwards. Every addi- 
tional branch of knowledge, each new power of 
expression which he acquires, will be a fresh quali- 
fication for a sti higher position ; and, if he cannot 
obtain what he desires at present, better to make 
use of the time he now has to fit himself, ata 
future day, when the opportunity may and will 
occur, for something more than he now wishes. 

We will ask, “ How many opportunities have 
occurred which, for want of high qualifications, he 
has been unable to seize?” If our correspond- 
ent is wholly self-taught and in a limited busi- 
ness, he must first qualify himself for a higher 
position, and then carry his talents to a wider 
market. We bid him God speed in his work, 
though we have looked on his case impartially, 
and do not think it so unfortunate as he himself 
does. 

But to go from a particular to a general view 
of this subject, let us add that an improver in a 
trade or profession must often be content with a 
lower salary than accomplished workmen or pro- 
fessional men can command who have arrived at 
full practice in a much lower trade or profes- 
sion. It is the same in every walk. The future 
Lord Chancellor may at this time be a briefless 
barrister in Lincoln’s Inn, whose whole income 
from his profession will not pay his house-rent, 
and certainly will not amount to the salary paid 
to some of his learned brothers’ clerks. But we 
should esteem him a short-sighted man, if in dis- 
gust at this he threw up his profession, and re- 
turned to the position of a clerk in order to get a 
salary. An obscure country curate, now earning 
40l. a year, may some day arrive at Lambeth; 
yet the butler of his patron is paid more than 40/. 
a year at present. Would the poor curate be 
right in doffing his canonicals, and descending to 
the sideboard, in order to improve his income ? 

There is always this difficulty at the starting 
point; and the cause of so many failures by 
young men is, that they lose heart at an un- 
propitious commencement, and throw away the 
ground already gained, in despair of ever doin 
better. It is often the case with the most talent 
even, and is perhaps more usually displayed by 
those possessing brilliant abilities than by those 
of more average capacities. The consequence 
may be seen in the sequel, where we discover 
that the men whose abilities never ranked high, 
and whose talents were not of the brightest, 
dpletly and resolutely go on and monopolize the 

ighest and most lucrative positions. And wh 
is this? Simply because the men of average abili- 
ties do not rely too much upon their abilities,— 
because they realize, that if they are ever to 
arrive at a certain destination, they must work,— 
they must push on, in fair weather and in foul; 
and, when their more talented friends are wait« 
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possession of the winning-post. We counsel 
those who, like our correspondent, are lament- 
ing, to go on. The great opportunity may be 
“yet in store for them: let them fit themselves to 
take it when it comes. The world is wide, and 
in it every man will find his work, — and his 
work, if well done, will bring its reward with 
it. The market for intelligence and art power 
is a vast one, and the demand for both is on 
the increase. But there must be no waiting for 
the sunshine: it will come in its own good time; 
and let it find us steadily at work on the road,— 
able and ready. 








ON ENTERING ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE.* 


WE suppose you are now educated ; with frugal 
habits; with your bare living secure, or tolerably 
secure; and with the knowledge that there is 
a tolerably large circle of persons who will knuw 
something about who you are, and will feel 
something of an inclination to favour you rather 
than not, when your card is put into their hands; 
and, let us hope, a few warm true friends besides, 
and some professional acquaintances. 

I think I shall startle you by naming the next 
essential ; but the longer I live the more I am con- 
vinced it is one shamefully overlooked. You must, 
to succeed, preserve your Health and Spirits. 

Providence may not have blessed all of you 
with a thoroughly sound constitution and a cheer- 
ful temperament; but let me add, for the comfort 
of those who may be constitutionally weak, a 
second reference to the hare and the tortoise. It 
sometimes occurs that the mere fact of having 
learned the necessity of taking constant care of 
themselves proves the means of insuring to such 
their success under labours which the more robust 
encounter with a furious, intemperate zeal, and 
under which they succumb. 

Thoroughly good animal spirits, however, with 
industry and tolerable abilities, are an almost 
infallible guarantee of success in life; and these 
can only be preserved by keeping the body, and 
let me add the mind too, in health. 

If any of you are in danger of destroying your 
health by excesses, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, I do not think any warnings of mine will 
stop you or check you; and I shall therefore say 
no more about that matter. At some period of 
life, however, many well-disposed young men are 
in danger of undermining bodily and sometimes 
mental health, partly by excessive labour, partly 
by irregular and unsystematic study or work. 

To those who are working extremely hard, or 
are likely to do so, let me earnestly recommend 
two rules,—first, to secure some definite recrea- 
tion; secondly, to become, at least for the time 
they are thus labouring, as systematic as possible. 

Let your recreation as far as possible be the 
opposite of your work, so as to supply what the 
other does not afford. Your work as.architectural 
students will be sedentary and will tax the brain. 
I know no recreation so thoroughly suited torefresh 
the brain by rest, while it invigorates the body 
by exercise, as rifle drill; and your rifle drill will 
have this advantage over anything else you can 
adopt, that it occurs with a regularity in itself 
beneficial, while it has an importance attached to 
it which will prevent your feeling you can easily 
abandon it, or feeling that sort of false shame 
which would cause many men to dislike to break 
away from friends or work, for the sake of be- 
taking themselves to some ordinary amusement. 
You can say to yourself or your friends, I must go 
to drill now,” when you hardly could say, “I 
must be off to my row on the Serpentine or to my 
cricket club,” with so good grace, 

Above all things, take cure to preserve seasons 
of repose for the brain; and make it an invariable 
custom never to go to bed when you are working 
hard, no matter how late it is, without first break- 
ing the current of your thoughts. What I mean 
is this: do not go straight from your drawing- 
board or your note-book to bed, even if you are 
able to sleep, without spending about ten minutes 
—that will generally suffice, and more will be a 
robbery of your night’s rest—in something that 
will turn your mind into another channel from 
your studies, such as a chat with a friend, a glance 
at a poem, or a newspaper, reading a scene from a 
play, or a chapter from Pickwick, or looking 
through an old sketch-book. Observing this rule, 
one well known among students, will often pre- 
serve you from a sense of exhaustion, headache, 
and general fatigue, when you rise in the morn- 
ing, by procuring you undisturbed sleep. 

Never allow yourself, when working hard, to 





* By Mr, T. Roger Smith. See page $57, ante. 





think of your work at meal-times ; and avoid read- 
ing at such times ; but, if you can, get some one to 
talk to; and, as a general rule, never cut yourself 
off entirely from friends and society, even when 
most busy. 

Always, when you have the control of your own 
time, make a plan beforehand at some quiet 
moment—say while you are dressing—of how you 
will appropriate your time for the day: fix it in 
your mind, and act upon it throughout the day. 

Lastly, let your habits be regular ; and, if pos- 
sible, your hours early; and if, after all, you find 
your health breaking down, then, by all that you 
hold dear, throw up work, prospects, everything, 
and sacrifice years, if necessary, sooner than gain 
your present object, whatever it may be, at the 
expense of the power of going further. 

There is one other burden which is more trying 
to the mind than too much work—and that is 
none at all. Beware, most of all, of that, espe- 
cially when you first commence business; and 
take care to provide employment of one sort 
or another for yourselves ; and take care, too, that 
you do whatever comes to your hand as briskly 
and as expeditiously when little employed as if 
you were full of occupation. A maundering 
dawdling way of doing work is easily acquired at 
such times; especially if health or vigour have 


been previously impaired by overwork: it is a) 


most injurious habit, and it is one that can hardly 
be shaken off. 

The next thing I have to observe is that you 
must have an Office. No one will believe you have 
really started till you have an office of your own— 
a manifest place of business, with your name on 
the door. And if you are so lucky as to get a 
job todo while you are still an employé, my advice 
is, run out and engage a place of business, and 
order a brass plate the same afternoon; cer- 
tain that for one thing given you under such 
circumstances half a dozen have been withheld. 

Young men often fancy that while working in 
other offices they may very well manage to get 
work on their own account, and sometimes arrange 
with their employers to allow them to do so. Ifa 
man really feels unequal to commencing practice 
just at the time when such an event occurs, he may, 
if his client concurs, of course, carry out a building 
in this way ; but he works at an immense disad- 
vantage, and loses more than he dreams of. 

If you really expect to get business you ought 
to have a regular room or rooms of your own. It 
may be immediately near to or under the same 
roof with an architect for whom you may con- 
tinue to work ; but you ought to have some place, 
your own sanctum, where your own name is on the 
door; where your client comes and sees you; not 
perched on somebody else’s high stool, but sitting 
in your own easy chair, at your own table, and 
where he, however important a man he may be, 
takes, for the time being, the place of second im- 
portance in the room. 

This is what you must aim at. If pecuniary 
considerations make taking an office impossible, 
you must in this, as in many other things, do the 
best you can; but let nothing short of impossi- 
bility induce you to think of really beginning 
practice in another man’s rooms or in your own 
private house. The situation of your office is a 
question of importance, but one on which I think 
you must be guided by your own judgment, the 
advice of friends, and the circumstances of the 
case, more than by any general rules I could sug- 
gest to you. The only rules I can give are that 
you should see that the approach to your rooms 
is reasonably good, and that they are within easy 
reach of the persons you think most likely to visit 
you on business; and, if they are in a neighbour- 
hood where other men of the same profession have 
rooms, so much the better. 

In all this, as in all that follows, you will, I 
hope, not be so unfortunate as to have no wise 
friends, especially professional friends, to advise 
you, or so unwise as not, while relying on 
your own judgment, to give their advice, 
whatever it be, the most serious consideration. 
Never, however, ask advice when there is no pos- 
sibility of your following it, or when you have no 
intention of following it, unless it squares with 
some project already settled; and never, if pos- 
sible, let your adviser know in which way you 
would wish him to counsel you till after he has 
given his quite unbiassed opinion. 

When you get your office and your professional 
card, there can be no harm in your announcing 
that you have started by calling upon or writing 
to every person among those whom we have referred 
to as forming your actual or possible connection ; 
for I presume you by this time to have acquired 
the power of conducting an interview or writing a 
letter creditably. 





Do not go in an abject way to beg for business; 
but, in a manly straightforward tone, let your 
friends know that you have commenced practice; 
and that, if they choose to intrust you with 
works, you will be very glad to do your best for 
them, and are willing to believe that your best 
would not be altogether a bad thing. This, [ 
think, you should do at first as widely as possible ; 
because, unless you change your office and send 
round a notice of that fact to all your connec. 
tion, I think your future applications to them 
should be specific,—not general, as I will presently 
explain. Here let me add that if, either in the 
business of first spreading the fact of your having 
started, or in any future effort, you can enlist the 
good offices of some of your lady friends, so much 
the better for you. Women make much better 
partizans than men ; and, if you can get the assist. 
ance of one clever woman, occupying a good 
position in society, she will do more for you than 
half a dozen men. 

Here let me observe that, to a professional man, 
the good offices of his friends are exactly what 
capital is to a merchant,—a starting fund, which 
will determine the magnitude of his business, and 
a possession which, squandered or mis-used, is 
irremediably lost; but which, well employed, re- 
produces itself on a constantly extending scale of 
increase. 

Avoid going to friends after your first start; 
still more to acquaintances and connections, with 
a mere general wish for them to give you business, 
Try, if you can, to have a definite thing to ask; 
and to that you may, with a good grace, add 
some general notions, if you like; but few men, 
especially men of station, and much occupied, like 
to have the double duty put upon them of helping 
a rising man, and of finding out how to help him, 
This will be often difficult for you; and any chan- 
nel of information as to proposed works or busi- 
ness should be consequently carefully cultivated. 
But Iam quite convinced that, as a general rule, the 
best introductions to the most influential men will 
avail you nothing, unless you know what to ask 
them for. 

Again:—avoid annoying your friends with 
applications about things that are not likely to 
succeed. Men are very apt to give their friends a 
great deal of trouble about competitions : this has 
the good result of interesting them for the time 
being in yourself and your work ; but, seeing that 
you are almost sure not to get the competition, it 
connects you in their mind, especially if often re- 
peated, with the idea of non-success. This isa 
great evil,—I believe usually much more injurious 
than the having interested them is advantageous. 

On the other hand, if you want information, or 
if you want help in a matter where you think 
success is within your reach, make more applica- 
tions than you at all think you need. You can 
never get information from too many quarters: 
you can never make too sure of a matter so long 
as any uncertainty exists. And remember this, 
that it is just as advantageous to you to ask a 
friend to help you to a thing, and then for you 
to get it, as it is disadvantageous for you to ask 
him to help you, and for you not to get it. While 
you are telling him of your success, and thanking 
him for his aid, you are making him think better 
both of himself and of you, and are strengthening, 
instead of weakening, your position in his esteem. 

Most of all, do not make complaints about 
misfortunes and want of success; and, if you are 
illused, keep that to yourselves too, unless there 
is a plain and easy way of the matter being set 
right. The public has no sympathy with ill-used 
men ; and the persons forming your connection are 
your public. You may be less chary of letting 
your successes be known; only do so with discre- 
tion, else people will come to suppose that success 
is so unusual a thing with you, that you do not 
know how to make enough of it when it does 
chance to come, and will feel a kind of contempt 
for you. 

A character for habitual success will, however, 
be most advantageous to you if you can manage 
to obtain it; and, although there is something un- 
reasonable in the public feeling in favour of suc- 
cessful men, it would not be difficult to show that 
there is also a good deal of ground for it. 

Before passing from the subject of connection, 
let me add my conviction, which , 1 believe, 
contrary to the opinions held by many of the 
younger men here, that the most extensive and 
influential connection will not make a man succeed 
if he has no ability. I am inclined to doubt whether 
such cases ever have occurred; but I have little 
doubt that, in the present day, they have become 
impossible. 

I know instances will be brought against me of 
men standing well in the profession, and of whom 
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it is asserted (probably with truth), that they 
cannot draw, and supposed that they consequently 
cannot design, and are not properly architects. 
In the first place, let me observe in reply, that a 
youth who can do nothing but draw and design 
on paper is not competent to judge of how many 
other qualities are requisite to make a man a 

ood architect. It is not even essential for an 
architect to be able to draw. All that he has to 
do is to design and to build; and though I do 
not recommend the method as the easiest or the 
best, or even as possible to any of you, yet it is 
certain that some men can design, and can build, 
who cannot draw, just as there are farmers who 
are unable to measure, to cube dimensions, or even 
to tell you the weight of a cubic foot of hay, and 
who yet can walk round a hay-stack and consider 
it, and tell you to a hundred-weight how much hay 
there isin it. I know you will reply to me that 
the non-drawing architects get their buildings 
designed for them; and I admit that they get 
them drawn; but I also know that in many in- 
stances the buildings thus done are far superior to 
what the draughtsman could have executed alone, 
and I hold tliat that superiority is due to the 
regulating and inspiring mind, more than to the 
executive hand. Agaiu, let me add that in prac- 
tice there is something more than draughtsman- 
ship; that uprightness, business talent, extended 
information, familiarity with prices, with materials, 
with foundations, with construction, with work- 
manship, knowledge of the laws relating to 
buildings, and of local customs, acquaintance with 
the value. of property and the modes of turning 
it to account, general weight of character, intel- 
ligence, activity, sagacity, and a hundred other 
things, are so necessary to a man, that, before you 
can prove connection alone to have succeeded in 
making a fool rank as an architect, you must 
inquire whether the men you bave in your eye 
when you make the assertion are not highly gifted 
in some or all of these respects. 

And if you make such inquiries you will gen- 
erally find that you ought rather to admire than 
object to the succcesses of men who have had, as 
best they can, to embody their architectural con- 
ceptions without the unspeakable advantage which 
you possess in having the command of the pencil. 
And you will find, too, that those men who you 
think have got on through connection only, to 
the exclusion of personal fitness, are often the 
very men whose probity, trustworthiness, and 
skill, have reflected the highest honour upon the 
profession, disgraced as it at times has been by 
the unbusinesslike methods, the fallacious esti- 
mates, and the deplorable blunders, of some men 
who ought never to have forsaken the T-square 
and the colour-box for the more arduous realities 
of the committee-room or the scaffold. 

Depend upon it, then, that your connection will 
float you and start you; but if you have nothing 
in the shape of skill and knowledge to justify 
your friends in continuing to support you, they 
will soon abandon you, and will not be easily per- 
suaded to give you a second trial. 

I now come to the question of competitions. 
Your connection will, no doubt, procure you in- 
vitations to limited competitions: these you ought 
uniformly to accept where possible. You ought 
to treat such competitions with some of the re- 
spect due to actual commissions; as you may, 
through them, succeed in getting better commis- 
sions put into your hands than you ordinarily 
could hope for otherwise ; while, if unsuccessful, 
you have at least had the opportunity of giving a 
proof of your skill and your diligence to one ac- 
quaintance, if not more than one, who will, perhaps, 
have been glad of this opportunity of testing your 
powers before employing you on private matters. 

As to public competitions, I have a very poor 
Opinion of them as a means of getting practice. 
They are of great value to you on other accounts, 
but of small worth in that view. By all means, 
nevertheless, compete, and fill up all your spare 
time with competing; but not because you will 
be likely to get business directly through it. A 
Competition is an admirable training for you: you 
hardly know your own strength or weakness ex- 
cept through it: it is the best of all preparations 
for actual work, and is a first-rate mode of pre- 
venting you from gnawing your heart out while 
you are waiting for business to come in; and, at 
the same time, of really improving you; while 
there is just chance enough that the competi- 
tion may be a fair one, and your design may be 
chosen, to prevent your feeling you are quite losing 
time. At any rate, it will afford you good prac- 
tice in the art of hearing up against disappoint- 
ments, and that is an art you will need to exer- 
Cae In the first years of your practice. But never 
PUG & public competition in the place of private 


work; and, if a commission comes in at any time, 
which, if executed, would prevent your completing 
a set of competition drawings, throw the competi- 
tion overboard at oace, and unhesitatingly. 

If you have interest, and may honourably use 
it,do so; but no competition is worth the damage 
you will do to your own moral sense and character, 
by making a dishonourable use of interest, or by 
submitting a mendacious estimate. I do not mean 
to say that these underhand methods are not of 
use towards securing a competition: quite the 
contrary, in five cases out of six they carry the 
day. But I do say, that I believe in the long 
run a practice founded mainly upon unfairly- 
gained competitions is certain to break down; 
and for these simple reasons ;—first, that the man 
who repeatedly resorts to underhand methods 
becomes in his very nature untrustworthy and 
dishonourable; and, that stage once reached, his 
fall is only a question of time; and secondly, be- 
cause it does not seem to be the rule that Divine 
Providence will allow any dishonest man, or 
undertaking, permanently to prosper. 

A business, legitimately and honourably got 
together, goes on incréasing and extending, unless 
some extraordinary misfortune or failure inter- 
vene, or actual incompetence exist. One founded 
on success in repeated competitions,—that success 
being based not on superior merit and skill, but 
on underhand practices,—will have a brilliant and 
dazzling appearance of success for a few years, 
and then will collapse; leaving the unfortunate 
man in solitude, disgrace, and desperation. 

Still, compete! If you are to be the architects 
of your own fortunes, and are to build those costly 
and lasting structures in London, you will proba- 
bly find the foundation as bad as actual builders 
find the treacherous London clay. Some cartloads 
of competition drawings, worked up with a fair 
proportion of miscellaneous disappointments, form 
the best concrete that I know of to improve this 
foundation ; and therefore, whenever a big roll of 
drawings comes back, prepaid or not prepaid, with 
or without the “ thanks of the committee,” while 
the columns of the local paper inform you that 
“the design for the town -hall at Pogford Parva, 
which had unanimously been pronounced to be 
the best, was the one with the motto, ‘ Fiat jus- 
titia ruat ccelum ;’ and, on opening the sealed 
euvelope, was found to be by Mr. Jabez Johnson, 
of Pogford Magna, architect, son to the present 
Mayor of Pogford, and whose brother is the dis- 
tinguished solicitor and town clerk,” &c., &c., &e., 
do not go into a passion,—do not write to the 
Builder about it,—do not even feel unmitigated 
regret ; but hang up the perspective as a bit of 
wall-paper in your room; kick the other proceeds 
of a month’s anxious toil into the corner with as 
light a heart as you can; and say, “Thank good- 
ness, there goes another barrowful of concrete to 
the foundations of my fortune !” 

Does all this sound very formidable? Well, 
perhaps, it does; and, therefore, let me put what 
encouragements I can before you; and these are 
neither few nor light. 

Perhaps the greatest comfort is that this is a 
battle in which you, with ordinary powers, oppor- 
tunities, and advantages, and with sufficient con- 
stancy of purpose, may make sure of winning in 
the long run; while there is hardly a single per- 
sonal advantage that you possess, whether of for- 
tune or natural qualities, general education, or 
professional skill, which you may not in some 
way bring into the field, and which will not in 
some way help you. 

Then there is constantly the pleasure of over- 
coming difficulties, and the growth of self-reliance 
and self-respect. There is the feeling, too, that 
your struggles are fitting you for, as well as 
bringing you: nearer to, the position you hope to 
attain; and, lastly, in each difficulty overcome 
you have a pledge of your future security, for 
that which is hardly won is not easily lost. 

The delay, while waiting for practice, is the 
heaviest trial attendant upon entering professional 
life in all its branches; and an architect has 
an immense advantage over every other profession 
that I know of; in being, as I have just observed, 
able to occupy himself during this delay in a way 
which directly tends to fill up his time and to 
improve his skill, while it presents at least a pos- 
sibility of professional advantage. 

Let me conclude what I have to say on the 
subject of seeking business by recommending to 
you, as your motto, the old proverb, — “ Leave 
no stone unturned.” 

Possibly it will fix this proverb more strongly 
jn your remembrance, and explain exactly the 
sense in which you are to make use of it, if I tell 
you its reputed origin. * ; 
It appears, then, as an accomplished naturalist 








has informed me, that the creature who has had 
the honour of teaching to young architects by his 
own habits the all-important lesson that they 
must “leave no stone unturned” is none other 
than one of the tropical baboons,—I believe the 
blue-nosed baboon. This creature’s favourite re- 
lish is to eat a scorpion for dinner. Nowthescorpion 
lives under flat stones, and leaves no trace behind 
him to show under which particular stone he is hid. 
So the baboon, in his scorpion hunting expeditions, 
systematically turns over every stone as he comes 
toit; not passing one by, lest perchance his desired 
repast should be hid under that one. Beso good 
as to apply this rule to your opportunities and 
your acquaintances. Neglect no opportunity that 
2s an opportunity by possibility : leave no friend in 
ignorance of your being in practice who is possibly 
a friend; and you will certainly be rewarded sooner 
or later by meeting with a great success from a most 
unexpected quarter. Pursue an opposite course, 
and you will be equally certain some day to pass 
by what might have turned out a good thing,— 
— the best thing that ever was within your 
reach, 

Let us now suppose that you have found what 
you want under some stone or other, and that 
some one offers you your first professional employ- 
ment; and by degrees other things come in. So 
much of your future success will depend upon how 
you now acquit yourself, that I must be excused if I 
venture to follow you during the first few steps of 
your professional career. 

In the very few topics which I shall select out 
of the many which under this division of my 
subject present themselves, I shall do as I did 
when considering student life; and shall omit all 
that relates to soundness of construction, excellence 
of design, and the method of studying and working 
out your buildings; not because these material 
and artistic considerations are of no importance— 
they are the most important of all,—but because 
they are the very things which, if you learn any- 
thing at all, your ordinary studies ought to teach 
you, and the things which are frequently and most 
properly pressed on your attention. What I am 
going to say refers more to matters which you 
might often omit to notice while a student, and 
which yet you ought to be somewhat aware of 
when you engage in business on your own account. 

You ought early to take in the exact nature of 
your position, its responsibilities aud risks, its 
honour and its duties; and with all this you 
should never lose sight of your own youth and 
inexperience, and of the comparatively slight hold 
which you most likely have, at starting, upon 
your client’s confidence. 

Let me start, then, by recommending you never 
to do less than your very best. You cannot do 
more, but you cannot afford to do less; and this 
maxim, made into a principle of action both for 
your student- and your after-life, is the only one 
which is a sure clue to that continual progress 
without which you cannot even hold your own. 

Settle it in your own miad that though in 
skill, knowledge, and science, you may stand high; 
your inexperience is your great obstacle, and a 
source of great danger to you. This want of 
experience you must make up for by much 
additional labour, by watchfulness, by forethought, 
and by occasional recourse to the advice of friends. 

It will be of infinite advantage to you through 
your practice if you cultivate the habit of con- 
stantly saying to yourself, “ What next?” That 
is to say, the habit of forethought; but, when you 
first undertake to carry out a building, it becomes 
absolutely necessary, if you would not forfeit alike 
your client’s confidence and your own chance of 
success. 

Let me illustrate what I say by a simple in- 
stance. Probably you kuow all about making 
plans; and your competition experience has enabled 
you to understand well how to grasp the main 
idea and details of a subject, and embody them in 
drawings; and you have got on very well thus 
far. 

Suppose now you take the plans to the client 
one day, and he asks you to goto the ground with 
him, and you find some men, some pegs, some cord, 
and some long bits of wood ; and your client says: 
“T thought I should like to see how your build- 
ing will occupy the ground, and soI got these men 
up, and all is ready if you will just stake out the 
principal walls. The men don’t know much about 
such a job; but of course you do; and they’ll do as 
you tell them.” 

Now suppose (and many a really well-informed 
young architectural pupil and assistant is so cir- 
cumstanced) you had never seen a building set 
out, and had never given it a thought before: the 
chances are you would not, thus taken aback, hit 





intuitively upon a neat and rapid way of doing it, 
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even if you got it done at all. Your client will 
see you are embarrassed, and that you are 
bungling, and will probably take an unfavourable 
impression which months may not efface, and 
which may be a most untrue one; whereas, had 
you just exercised forethought enough to inform 
yourself, before it was likely to be wanted, of the 
method of setting out a building, a quarter of an 
hour would have taught you all you needed to 
know, and your forethought would have been as 
good to you as experience. 

It is just the same thing if, instead of your 
client, it is your builder ; and a difficulty is brought 
requiring prompt solution, which you might have 
forescen by care, but for which you are quite un- 
prepared. You may unguardedly sanction some 
egregious blunder, or some gigantic extra; for 
many builders’ foremen will coolly propose one or 
the other or a combination of both to you; and 
you may get your whole work spoiled, through 
having no experience to exercise, and having failed 
to exercise, that careful forethought which will be 
as valuable as experience. 

Consider beforehand all points likely to turn 
up: try to foresee requirements: be prepared as 
to the tradesmen to recommend, and the course 
to advise; and, if you are only careful enough, 
you may manage to think over nearly every point 
at your leisure ; and, if necessary, talk it over with 
friends before it actually turns up on the building, 
so as to have your mind made up when the time 
comes. 

Let me recommend you great caution as to 
anything which may lead either yourself or your 
client into liabilities. This you will often do, if 
you are not wide awake, very unwittingly ; for you 
are recognised as your client’s legal agent; and 
you may easily make him liable for an expensive 
bill of quantities, or for any amount of extras, 
without his being aware; while, if he has a large 
sum of money to pay through your incompetence, 
he has a legal remedy against you, and will very 
possibly proceed to make use of it. 

Always, from first to last, and above all things, 
keep your client as fully and fairly informed as 
possible of all you are doing for him and in his 
affairs. You have no right to attempt to keep 
him in the dark ; and, beyond all else, you have 
no right to attempt to do in his name what he 
would not sanction. 

Let me add, for this reason as for several 
others, that you ought never to run the risk of 
misleading your client and ruining yourself by 
guessing at an amount of money for work. Never, 
under any pressure, name a probable sum unless 
you have some pretty reliable grounds for believ- 
ing you are correct; and then use every possible 
caution to prevent your estimate from being over- 
rated as to accuracy. ‘Disregard of this rule will 
be safe to bring you into trouble: conformity to 
it will also give you trouble sometimes, but of a 
less serious kind. 

All clients, as a rule, want more accommodation 
than they can have for their money; and conse- 
quently, as you cannot let them have all their 
wishes, an unpleasant alternative must at some 
period or other be placed before them. Either 
they must pay more money, or they must do with 
less in the building. 

By all that is honourable and just, let me im- 
plore you always to put this alternative before 
your employers at the earliest moment that you 
are yourself quite clear about it. Many men 
habitually wait till it has become no longer an 
alternative: they get a contract, omitting certain 
works : they get authorization in that contract to 
order additions: they do order those additions, as 
extras; and then they present their client with 
what he wanted indeed, but at a price he had 
never dreamed of paying. I do not think I need 
say much to characterize this not infrequent course 
of procedure ; and I have only to add that be- 
cause a client, if treated so, may possibly be wise 
enough to make the best of a bad bargain, and 
pay both the architect’s bill and the builder’s, it 
does not follow that he is not, in his heart, 
calling his professional adviser a scoundrel, whom 
he will never employ again; and vowing that 
your whole profession is little better than a den 
of thieves. 

Again, try to enter into, not to overrule, your 
client’s views, so far as he has formed any of the 
building he requires ; and in points where you and 
he entirely differ, inasmuch as the cause of that 
difference will be, I presume, that you are right 
and he is wrong (is it not always so ?), just go to 
work, not to oppose him, but to convince him,— 
not to overrule his wish, but to change it. You 
will succeed much oftener than you suppose, even 
where at first you think there is no hope. It 
individuals or committees think well enough of 





you to entrust you with a work which is to them 
of importance, they will not lightly go against the 
repeated expression of your own opinion, temper- 
ately but decidedly urged. 

Whenever you can, adopt the plans your clients 
propose to you (for you often will have a ground- 
plan, sometimes a very good one, given you by 
ward employers) ; and throughout hold yourself 

ound to fulfil their intentions as far as possible ; 
but, on the other hand, preserve the most manly 
independeuce towards them where necessary. 
Consider yourself as bound to act with perfect 
impartiality between your client, on the one 
hand, and the contractor on the other. Abso- 
lutely refuse to permit anything unfair or unjust ; 
and take care not to sanction anything that is 
unjust to yourself or the other members of the 
profession ; such as, for example, working below 
the usual commission, or under circumstances 
manifestly unfair to your brethren. 

Remember to be punctilious to a fault in all 
that affects the honour of the profession: abhor 
and avoid all commissions, fees, bribes, and other 
back-door iniquities; and, above all things, never 
take up work that has been faken out of another 
professional man’s hands, without first yourself 
seeing him personally, and satisfying yourself that 
all is fair and above board. 

In several particulars the welfare of the pro- 
fession may be said to be at stake whenever any 
member of it goes wrong. I hold, therefore, that 
in your difficulties you have a right to the ad- 
vice and assistance of almost any of your brethren, 
certainly of your friends; and I feel sure that 
any member of this Association would readily 
place at the disposal of any other member, even 
if a personal stranger, any information or advice 
he can afford him. This is especially necessary as 
to fees and commissions,—a subject upon which 
many at commencing practice know little or no- 
thing. 

The best general advice for you as to your 
remuneration is this.—Recognize that you are 
likely to have to do more for your money than 
your elders; but chiefly in the way of making 
up for want of experience by extra labour ; 
and of doing with your own hands that which, 
in a large office, is the work of a clerk; so that 
you will be paid the same sum for attaining the 
same result. You ought to stand out for the 
regular commission on works usually paid for by 
commission, and the regular fees on works usually 
paid for by fees. In all other cases you ought to 
book your time, as a guide to you in arranging 
your charges ; but you ought, I think, to book the 
time when you are doing principal’s work and 
that when you are tracing, copying, or running 
errands for yourself, separately, and money them 
out at separate rates. 

You will, I hope, keep a good diary, and early 
commence to keep a simple but sufficient set of 
books. Provide good forms for certificates, ac- 
counts, and all other formal documents; and keep 
all your transactions as regular in form as 
possible. 

In dealing with a committee, let me advise you 
to get them to appoint some one person (who will 
ordinarily be the secretary), through whom alone 
orders are to be communicated to you; or else 
you will be liable to get the wishes of single mem- 
bers expressed to you in a way which the com- 
mittee would not in all cases sanction, and will 
be in great danger of getting into trouble. 

Some of your first commissions will probably 
perplex you, as to how on earth you are to do 
them. Forinstance: you will have, perhaps, been 
studying the higher branches of your profession, 
and have started hoping your first work may, at 
least, be to restore a parish church, if not a cathe- 
dral ; when in walks a solicitor, and asks you to 
make a specification for dilapidations at a public- 
house in Vinegar-yard, or some such elegant 
locality ; thrusts a lease and a rusty key into your 
hands; and is off before you have quite gained 
self-possession enough to remember that you 
never saw to dilapidations before in your life. 
Under such circumstances you may have recourse 
to the general rule laid down by many people 
‘never to refuse business.” I thoroughly endorse 
this rule, with the explanation that by business 
you mean your own business; namely,—such as 
| you can honestly undertake ; and, to honestly un- 
dertake business, it is not, I think, necessary that, 
at the moment you engage in it, you should be 
personally competent to work out all the details 
of it, 80 long as you know the general principles of 
it, and know how it ought to be done. Work 
that you know less of than this, you had better 
decline; and in work that you only know so well 
as this, you had better get help from those more 
familiar than yourself with details. 











Try to acquire, before you actually start, some 
notion of every branch that an architect’s prac. 
tice embraces; and to get a good knowledge of 
men capable of doing work; and then I think you 
need not refuse any work which you yourself un- 
derstand, though you cannot execute it; provided 
you are sure you can get the details perfectly 
well done for you, and under your own eye. As, 
however, under such circumstances, you become 
personally responsible for another’s work, I would 
advise you always to go through the whole busi- 
ness, every inch of it, with the person you employ; 
so as to know all that has been done, and to be 
able to speak to everything if you are asked. [ 
would also advise you to get for such services the 
very best assistance procurable. 

If, however, a commission be proposed to you 
of which you really understand nothing; so that 
you would have to delegate it entirely ; take no 
share in the work ; and then be entirely responsible 
for the results,—I say at once, the less you have 
to do with it the better. 

Let me advise you, however, as far as possible, 
whenever you delegate work to delegate responsi- 
bility also; and in such cases for some years to 
come always, regardless of any other consideration, 
to go tu the best sources known. If, for instance, 
you have to recommend a surveyor, or a trades- 
man, let me tell you, harsh as it may seem 
that you, as a young man unknown and untried 
yourself, cannot afford and ought not to venture to 
recommend any one except a man of the highest 
standing ; and, having recommended him, leave 
him to bear the blame, or take the credit, as the 
work turns out ;—the chances are that he will do 
the work well; and then you will get the credit 
which you really deserve of recommending a good 
man ; but, if he does it badly, you can say to your 
client, and say with truth, “That man stands at 
the head of his profession, or of his trade, and I 
could not do better for you than I did in employ- 
ing him.” 

This rule applies to builders, gasfitters, hot- 
water apparatus makers,—in fact, all tradesmen ; 
and to surveyors, land surveyors, and clerks of 
works, 

You, as a beginner, had better never venture to 
recommend to a client another beginner, however 
much you may wish to befriend him : the time for 
doing that will come as you yourself gain stand- 
ing ; but at first your duty is, alike for the client’s 
sake and your own, to supplement your own in- 
experience by as much experience and as high a 
character as possible in the people you recom. 
mend, 

I would again advise you, in your early works, 
to adhere as much as possible to regular and 
formal modes of procedure, such as you have seen 
carried on in offices where you may have been; 
although you may not be quite aware of the force 
of such methods. It may save your client from 
litigation, and you from ruin, if you stand out for 
having a completed set of drawings, and a specifi- 
cation signed, before an inch of ground is turned ; 
and if in that specification you embody the best 
and most complete code of general clauses you can 
lay hands upon. 

Do not do solicitors’ work yourself, and do not 
do without it. If you get a work to build of some 
importance, have a contract, and resist all your 
client’s endeavours to make you draw it yourself. 
And if your client will not employ a solicitor, 
then let the agreement stand upon an interchange 
of letters, but do not be tempted into thinking 
you are safe in trying to manufacture a legal 
document. 

And lastly, having introduced a mention of the 
legal profession, let me advise you, if you resort 
to lawyers in time of peace, to keep clear of them 
in time of war. Keep your client out of law if 
you possibly can; and exert yourself to the very 
utmost to keep him not only out of law, but out 
of all other annoyances. Let your foresight, if 
possible, make provision enough to spare him that 
terrible infliction a bill of extras ; and let the testi- 
mony borne to you at the end of every transac- 
tion be that you have been inflexibly upright ; that 
you have proved yourself thoroughly master’ of 
your profession ; that you have spared no pains; 
and that you have never lost either your head or 
your temper. > 

I have now but one or two words to add; and I 
have left them to the very last, because they 
relate to a subject the most important of any- 
thing that has to do with your success in life ; and 
to which, consequently, I wish to assign the crown- 
ing position. 

I have told you something of what you must 
do for yourselves ; and I hope that you will all do 
it; and will, as a consequence, feel a self-respect 
which shall place you above all meanness, and a 
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self-reliance which shall make you rise superior to 
all difficulties. 

Ihave told you something of what your friends 
must-do for you. I trust you will all experience 
both the support of your professional brethren and 
the help of your personal connections, and that 
the thought of how much you owe to others will 
make you anxious to be ever helpful to the 
many of those whom you will encounter on your 
onward path whom you may in turn have an 
opportunity of helping. 

I should, however, be guilty at once of mislead- 
ing you, and of failing to express my personal 
convictions, if I closed here, and led you to believe 
that any exertions of your own, however able and 
however active, or any support from your friends, 
however influential and however zealous, could of 
themselves suffice to insure you success in practice 
or in life. It has not been so in my own case, and 
it will not in yours be the fact that these efforts, 
or any efforts such as these, will overrule the many 
circumstances entirely beyond our control which 
may concur to produce or to prevent success, 
and with regard to which we must seek aid higher 
than human. 

I have already spoken to you of your architec- 
tural fortunes under the figure of a building: let 
me, then, conclude by reverting to that figure, 
and by quoting the words of Inspiration,—words 
true, not only of your own house, but of every 
edifice the safe completion of which will contribute 
to your success, namely,—*‘ Except the Lord build 
the House, they labour in vain that build it.” 








INEQUALITIES OF THE EARTH’S 
SURFACE. 


Tue earth is a spherical body, or, more cor- 
rectly, an elliptic spheroid. Its surface, there- 
fore, may be considered everywhere equidistant 
from its centre point within, and of uniform cur- 
vature. This is so as regards the ocean, which is 

“Unchangeable save to ifs wild waves’ play ; ’’ 

but the surface of the land is very diversified. 
In parts it is spread out into plains; in others, 
into easy undulations. Here and there it rises 
into hills, with valleys and extensive basins be- 
tween them ; while at places chains of mountains 
appear at varying altitudes, some of which pene- 
trate the clouds. 

Although the irregularities of the small portion 
of Jand which we can see at one view seem very 
considerable, and more especially the largest 
mountains ; yet these protuberances are insigni- 
ficant when compared to the magnitude of the 
earth itself. 

Mount Everest, in Nepaul, is the loftiest point 
of the Himalaya chain, and the highest mountain 
in the world. It rises 29,002 feet,—equal to 5°49 
miles,—above the level of the sea. This height 
- 7912°40\ 1 ‘ 
is only ( 5-49 ) j44]°2 part of the earth’s 
diameter; or equal to 1 inch placed on a globe 
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(-) 120 feet in diameter. It therefore bears 

the same proportion to the diameter of the earth 

that a grain of sand, the ninetieth part of an 
144, 

inch in diameter, does to a globe (Z-) 

16 inches in diameter. 

“If we would construct a correct model of our 
earth, with its seas, continents, and mountains, 
on a globe 16 inches in diameter, the whole of the 
land, with the exception of a few prominent points 
and ridges, must be comprised on it within the 
thickness of thin writing paper ; and the highest 
hills would be represented by the smallest visible 
grains of sand.”* 

Astronomers have measured the distances and 
weighed the masses of the planets, yet the height 
ofthe atmosphere and the depths of the ocean 
are unsolved problems. The bottom of “blue 
water ” is almost as unknown to us as the interior 
of the earth. It is a common opinion that the 
greatest depths of the sea are about equal to the 
greatest heights of the mountains. Attempts 
have been repeatedly made to sound out its 
depths, but no reliance can be placed on any re- 
ports of soundings beyond 8,000 or 10,000 feet. 
One ran out his sounding line 34,000 feet, and 
did not touch bottom; another 39,000 feet with 
the same result; one reported bottom at 49,000 
feet, another at 50,000 feet. But there are no 
such depths. There are currents and counter- 
currents in the ocean, as in the air, which operate 
upon the bight of the sounding line, and cause it 
to run out after the weight has reached the 
bottom, so that the shock cannot be felt. 


The oceanic circulation is as complete as that 
of the atmosphere, and is possibly subject to, or 
governed by, the same laws; and there appears 
to be a law of descent through “ biue water,” the 
same as there is a law of ascent through “ blue 
air.” The one increases in density downwards as 
the other decreases in density upwards; and the 
developement of this law proves that the sea is 
not so deep as reports made it. 

There is a set of currents in the sea by which 
its waters are conveyed from place to place 
through regular and certain channels, traversing 
from one ocean to the other with the regularity of 
the machinery of a watch. The chief motive 
power of marine currents is caused by heat. But 
an active agency in the system of circulation is 
derived from the salts of the sea-water, by winds, 
marine plants, and animals. These give the ocean 
great dynamical force. 

The only reliable deep-sea soundings are those 
obtained by Brooke’s plummet; and the greatest 
depths at which the bottom of the sea has been 
reached with this plummet are in the North At- 
lantic Ocean, and do not show it to be deeper than 
25,000 feet, the deepest place being immediately 
to the south of the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land.* Thus, from the top of Mount Everest to 
the deepest reliable sea bottom reached by sound- 
ing, we havea vertical height of nearly 103 miles, 


7912°40\ 1 
equal to ( ) 


0°23 773° part of the earth’s dia- 
meter. 








PROVISION FOR WINTER. 


Wirnout knowing how severe the weather 
may prove, many look forward with gloomy views 
to the approaching winter. As respects the build- 
ing trades of the metropolis, there is, and will 
continue to be, at any rate for some time, a great 
demand for labour. In other departments, the 
meaus of labour of a vast multitude are in jeo- 
pardy; and unless changes which cannot at pre- 
sent be hoped for take place, much distress must 
be felt in ‘the great seats of manufacturing in- 
dustry—Manchester, Liverpool, Carlisle, Glasgow, 
and elsewhere,—and this will affect, more or less all 
parts of the kingdom. Without, however, any 
extraordinary depression, there is at all times— 
particularly in the winter—a vast deal of suffering 
which requires help. Thousands, both of the poor 
and those in better circumstances who went to 
their assistance, will not readily forget the condi- 
tion of multitudes in the London district last cold 
season. 

Great was the amount of aid which was given 
in the necessity; but the want of some systematic 
arrangement was evident, particularly the want 
of a sufficient number of places where the strug- 
gling, with families or otherwise, might purchase 
nutritious food at something like cost price, pre- 
pared on economic and scientific plans. Not long 
ago, we inspected a workhouse in the east of 
London. The premises had been originally in- 
tended for other purposes ; and although enlarged 
and altered, from time to time, as the population 
of the district increased, are now so unfit fortuse, 
that they will ere long be exchanged for a new 
building. Still we could not fail being struck 
by the management of the food supply for the 
large number of men, women, and children who, 
from several causes, had been forced to the shelter 
of this roof. 

Flour, tea, coffee, sugar, milk, oatmeal, butter, 
butcher’s meat, and the various articles of human 
food, were all purchased in wholesale quantities, 
when these were needed, from the market; several 
samples were procured from responsible estab- 
lishments, and submitted to the iaspection of the 
board of guardians, but without the names of the 
dealers being put on the goods. Some of the 
board were engaged in trades which enabled 
them to judge partially of the value and quality 
of the article, so that by this means matters were 
purchased with advantage at wholesale prices. 

Soup, the meat required for use, tea, &c., were 
prepared by steam apparatus, in a way which 
caused the least possible waste ; and thus, not only 
was the parish saved a large sum annually, but 
the poor inhabitants were supplied with the neces- 
saries of life of a wholesome description. Every- 
thing was put to use, not a fragment of refuse fat¢ 
or a bone was allowed to be wasted. Such arrange- 
ments contrast with the want of economy and 
management which exist in so many of the houses 
of workmen in London; in fact, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, the construction of the fire- 
places prevents the proper cooking of even a 
simple dinner; and the waste of butcher’s meat 





* Herschel’s *‘ Outlines of Astronomy.”’ 





* Physical Geography of the Sea. 





sent to the baker’s is enormous. There can 
be no doubt that, in twenty-five cases in a hun- 
dred, two-thirds of the nutritive qualities of food 
are wasted, 

In many of the eating-houses, particularly in 
poor neighbourhoods, matters are not much better 
managed. Meat and vegetables of a very inferior 
description are badly cooked; often that which 
would make, with some cheap and simple addi- 
tions, good soup, is thrown into the sewer, and in 
other ways great want of knowledge and mis- 
management are shown. Generally the poor go 
to the dearest market. If the quality of the 
articles of food be taken into consideration, and 
deficient weight, they probably do not pay less 
than 30 per cent. for goods more than is given by 
the authorities of the workhouse. The value of 
the fuel wasted through cooking with the fireplaces 
to which we have alluded is enormous. 

These and many other facts which might be 
adduced show the necessity which exists for 
some good system of assisting a large number of 
our population, not with charity, but with pro- 
visions at a fair price, and with knowledge. 

We have recently paid another visit to the 
establishment opened by the Rev. Mr. Rogers, in 
the Colonnade, Clare-market, and found that 
every part of the premises has been turned to 
useful account. The Refuge for Destitute Boys 
was doing well. Many of the lads had been sent 
to sea, and others were, with satisfaction to their 
employers, filling various situations. There have 
been, as was to be expected, some who refused to 
do well. The school is well attended, as is the 
retreat for poor women who choose to take 
their work in the evenings; the reading and 
lecture room has been tastefully altered, and the 
place, which looked like a barn, converted into a 
commodious and handsome apartment, The lec- 
tures have been well attended, but to one depart- 
ment we must particularly direct attention, viz.— 
sleeping and other accommodation for young 
women who are engaged during the day in 
needle-work and similar avocations. There are a 
kitchen for cooking, a lavatory, and several 
rooms, neatly fitted up, with prints, &c., hung 
upon the nicely papered walls, and gas laid on ; 
and all this at the cost of 1s. 6d. a week for each 
lodger. This accommodation has been so much 
in demand, by respectable and well-conducted 
females, that it has been necessary, from time to 
time, to increase the number of beds. Other 
apartments are let to decent people. On the 
whole, the condition of this establishment is very 
satisfactory. 

In an underground apartment, a kitchen has 
been fitted for the manufacture of soup during 
the winter months, and by its means many a 
family, at a cheap rate,—or if in need, free,—has 
been enabled, in hard weather, to obtain a whole- 
some dinner. Now is the time to offer support to 
those kitchens which are already established, and 
to assist in the opening of others, which are needed 
in populous neighbourhoods, At such institutions 
good soup might be prepared to sell without 
loss, if made on a large scale, at from 1d. to 
1}d. a quart; and thus for 3d. or 4d., by the 
help of bread and a few potatoes (say 2d.),a 
family might be supplied with a dinner more 
nutritious than could in ordinary circumstances 
be prepared at home for three or four times the 
amount. 

There ‘is, however, a great want of establish- 
ments—not like the soup-kitchens, which are 
supported by charitable means—to which persons 
of moderate means might go without offending 
those feelings of independence which are such a 
worthy feature in the character of many who 
really need, but who do not like publicly to ac- 
knowledge it. There are prejudices to contend 
with, but, from our knowledge of this subject, 
we believe that such a business, backed by 
capital and with skilful and energetic manage- 
ment, would not only effect a large amount of 
good, but would eventually produce a profit. 








OLD ENGLISH. 


At this season of the year,—the recurrence of 
the annual feast of new books, with the smartest 
of coloured bindings and the most glittering of 
gilded decorations, with the most lavish pro- 
fusion of illustrations and illuminations,—it is 
impossible to be unimpressed with the great 
advantage we possess in this respect over those 
who have gone before us. To what an art-feast 
are we bidden! There are magenta books, celes- 
tial blue, ultra-marine, crimson, scarlet, green, 
and amber books, printed in letters of gold like 
the edicts and records of the sultans in the “ Ara- 
bian Nights” tales, and enriched with countless 
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coloured plates and wood engravings, executed 
with marvellous and fanciful skill. What a con- 
trast to turn from these to the clumsy, tan-coloured 
volumes of the last century! Observe the corded 
projections down the back of the calf-skin binding, 
the narrow lines indented round the edges of the 
covers for a margin, or, may be, the stamped pat- 
tern: observe, too, the sparse gold lettering be- 
tween some of the corded projections, which is the 
only relief to rows and rows of them. Open any 
of them, and the contrast is more startling: the 
paper appears fawn-coloured by the side of the 
snow-white pages with which we are supplied ; the 
ink a greenish brown; every noun has a capital 
letter, every past tense an apostrophe, every chap- 
ter an entangled vignette. But these are the 
volumes that have been loved by the scholars of 
old, that Swift, Bolingbroke, Addison, Steele, Gay, 
Pope, Garth, and others ranged on their book- 
shelves; that Walpole treasured, that Mary Wort- 
ley perused, and which all generations to come 
will examine with interest. The palm must be 
yielded to the dictionaries of this old time, which 
we may fairly assume would have been consulted 
by their contemporaries, What affectation of learn- 
ing in the quaint titles they possess! Not to goso 
far back as the old English of William of Wykeham, 
or of Geoffrey Chaucer, clerk of the works to the 
king’s majesty, or even of Shakspeare, let us turn 
over the pages of a dictionary that was published 
in the life-time of the brilliant personages whose 
names we have strung together. It is a folio 
sturdily bound in the inevitable cualf-skin,—a 
seventh edition of “A New World of Words,”— 
whereof the first edition was published some half- 
century stillfurther agone. This bears date 1720, 
the memorable year of the South-sea bubble, the 
sixth after the death of Queen Anne, and professes 
to be compiled by Edward Phillips, gent., and to 
contain twenty thousand “hard words” more than 
the previous editions. 

From all we gather from these fawn-coloured 
pages it would appear that architecture was 
luoked upon more as a classic study than a pro- 
fession. The rebuilding of the city after the 
Great Fire had been entrusted to a mathematician, 
and architecture appears to have been tradition- 
ully regarded as belonging to that science. The 
terms tor every part of Greek and Roman build- 
ings are given in Latin, while Gothic architecture 
is described contemptuously as being “so far dif- 
ferent from the ancient proportions, that its 
pillars are either too massy, like vast piles, or as 
slender as poles; neither have the capitals any 
certain dimensions, but have figures carved on 
them representing the thorny leaves of thistles, 
coleworts, bearsfoot, &c.” An architect is set 
down as ‘a master-builder, a chief workman, a 
surveyor of the building ;” and an artist was not 
thought of more account, being but “a master of 
any’ art, an ingenious workman.” Painting is 
defined as the art of making a right use of colours 
and proportions so as to represent any object; a 
sculptor is a carver; and sculpture the art of 
carving figures in wood, stone, or metal. But we 
may glean indications of the stage at which many 
of the arts and sciences reposed at this date. It 
would, of course, be incorrect to consider this 
particular period as beneath notice in these re. 
spects, for a great influence upon art was at work 
contemporaneously in France. Louis Quatorze 
had lavished upon Versailles the wealth of a king- 
dom,—where may we look upon a palace with so 
many paintings, so many statues, such fairy-like 
fountains, even in these latter days? This in- 
fluence was felt all over Europe, for the minor 
courts attempted the same kind of splendour as 
that effected by the French monarch. The Me- 
disval arts were held but in slight esteem com- 
pared to the favour in which the arts of the 
ancient world were regarded; but, nevertheless, 
there are instances of their renaissance too. “ An- 
nealing” is described as “a staining and baking 
of glass so that the colour may go quite through 
it; an art of some casualty altogether lost in 
England, if not in Europe; but lately revised 
and improved: annealing is also a particular way 
of baking tiles.” Gazul and subit are mentioned 
as “certain wéeds growing in Egypt, of which, 
being burnt to ashes, the finest sort of Venice 
glasses are made.” Perspective is elaborately 
treated under five heads: lineal, aérial, practical, 
speculative, and military. Surveying is called 
“the science of planimetry reduced to practice.” 
There are notices of different kinds of mathema- 
tical instruments, among which is a “ way-wiser, 
a mathematical instrument fitted to the great 
wheel of a coach or chariot, to show how far it 
goes in a day.” 

4s aapecimen of the wordiness of these old times 
we will quote the definition of the short and 











simple word “line”—“ part of a writing: also 
the twelfth part of an inch; also the flax plant. 
In geometry it is a quantity stretched out in 
length, but supposed to be void of breadth and 
depth, being made by the motion of a point from 
one place to another.” Then forty-nine different 
kinds of lines are catalogued and explained, such 
as lines of approach, lines of communication, of 
circumvallation, of contravallation, of defence, of 
gravitation; lines horary, synodical, substylar, 
capital, cogrital; a line of measures (according to 
Mr. Oughtred), a line of numbers or Gunter’s 
line (so called from its inventor), the line of the 
apogee of a planet, a line of the apses, and so on 
through forty-nine varieties. Carpenters’ rules 
were limited to 1 foot or 18 inches in length: 
their gimlets were called “piercers to broach 
vessels with.”  Protracting pins are tapering 
pieces of brass with silver points, and have small 
heads holding fine needles, to draw black lines on 
mathematical paper, and to prick off degrees and 
minutes from the protractor, which is described as 
an instrument made of brass or silver, consisting 
of a thin semi-circle, divided into degrees, and a 
parallelogram with scales. What we should now 
represent by an elevation was then effected by a 
“profil,—the draught of any piece of architecture 
or fortification, wherein is set down the breadth, 
depth, and height of the whole work ; but it does 
not represent the length, which properly belongs 
to the plan or ground plan, so that it is much the 
same with a prospect of a place, city, building, 
&c., viewed sideways, and expressed according to 
the rules of perspective ;” and the word sciagraphy 
is “sometimes taken for the draught of a build- 
ing cut in its length or breadth, to shew the in- 
side of it, as the conveyance of every room, the 
thickness of the walls, timber work, floors, vaults, 
&e.” ““ Moresk-work ” (in carving or painting) is 
mentioned asa ‘‘ kind of Antick work, after the 
manner of the Moors, consisting of several pieces, 
in which there is no perfect figure, but a wild 
resemblance of men, birds, beasts, trees, &c., in- 
termingled together ;” and so far differs very 
little from the definition of “ Antick work ” gene- 
rally, which is ‘‘a device of several odd figures of 
men, beasts, birds, fishes, and flowers, that are 
rudely formed one out of another, according to 
the artificer’s fancy, and afford a grateful variety 
to the beholder’s eye.” A second definition of the 
same word affords a grateful variety to the reader’s 
ear—to antick is to dance like a Jack Padding. 
Here and there we get glimpses of Old London 
in definitions of such words as Inns of Court, 
London Bridge, Gresham College, Royal Ex- 
change, the Tower,—the strong fort, noble palace, 
and royal arsenal,—‘ where are arms and ammuni- 
tion for 60,000 men, the treasury for the jewels 
and ornaments of the English crown, the gene- 
ral Mint for coining gold and silver, the great 
Archive—a place for keeping the ancient records 
of the Courts of Westminster, and the chief 
prison for confinement of persons of quality 
that are criminals in matters of state.” Inns of 
Chancery are eight houses appointed for young 
students in the law, viz..—1, Bernard’s Inn, once 
belonging to Dr. Macworth, Dean of Lincoln, and 
ia the possession of one Lionel Bernard; 2, Cle- 
ment’s Inn, once a messuage belonging to the 
parish of St. Clement’s Danes; 3, Clifford’s Inn, 
some time the dwelling-house of Malcolm de Her- 
sey, and afterwards of the Cliffords, Earls of 
Cumberland, of whom it was rented; 4, Furni- 
val’s Inn, once the mansion of Sir R. Furnival, 
and afterwards of the Talbots, Earls of Shrews- 
bury; 5, Lion’s Inn, once a private house, known 
by the name of the Black Lion; 6, New Inn, once 
the dwelling-house of Sir J. Tyncaulx, which has 
also been called Cur Lady’s Inn; 7, Staples Inn, 
so named because it heretofore belonged to the 
English merchants of the Staple; 8. Thavey’s 
Inn, anciently the mansion-house of J. Thavey, 
Armourer of London. The mews near Charing 
Cross is mentioned as being the place where the 
king’s hawks were formerly kept, and now con- 
verted into the royal stables. We know that 600 
horses stood in the Electoral stables in Hanover, 
whereof 160 were carriage horses, being 20 teams 
of eight horses in a team; and we can easily believe 
the royal necessities suffered no diminution in this 
matter after the succession to the crown of Eng- 
land. The timber houses, still in greater pro- 
portion to those of less perishable materials, gave 
a different meaning to the word “ gable” to that 
which we now attach to it It was “the head or 
top front of a house in building. Some take it 
for the frontispiece, or fore part. 
Atter the Great Fire, assurance offices were set 
up. One of these is described under the heading 
“ Phapnix Insurance Office, the first office that was 





accidents by fire, so called from its emblem or 
device: the rate for ensuring 100 pounds on a 
brick house, is 6 shillings for 1 year, 12 shillings 
for 2 years, 15 shillings for 3 years, 19 shillings 
and sixpence for four years, 1 pound 10 shillings 
for seven years, and 2 pounds 1 shilling for eleven 
years: the number of houses so insured since 
Anno Dom. 1681 is ten thousand.” A second is 
mentioned as the “ Friendly Society, one of the 
offices settled in London for the insuring of houses 
from casualties by fire: the reward or considera. 
tion money paid for insuring to the value of 100 
pounds in this office, is 1 shilling 4 pence per 
annum for seven years. The device of it is asheaf 
of arrows, and the number of houses insured since 
A.D. 1684 is 12,500.” We see that “cockpits” 
were houses built of a round form, with seats for 
spectators of three heights or more, one above 
another ; and, if the transition is not too sudden, 
that “chappel” was a term used among printers 
for “the body of workmen in a particular house ; 
so called because the first printing-house was set 
up ina chappel.” From chapels we may descend 
to chantries with less irreverence, of which we are 
told, incidentally, there were 47 in Old St. Paul's, 
Piccadilly signifies the hem about the skirt of a 
garment, “ whencea noted gaming-house, built by 
one Higgins, a tailor, famous for making these 
kinds of skirts, is called Piccadilly.” In the word 
“Tabernacle,” we may see somewhat of the shifts 
after the Great Fire: — “ A kind of chappel made 
of boards, such as were raised in the City of 
London, a!ter the dreadful fire, A.V). 1666, till the 
churches could be conveniently rebuilt, and which 
are still in use in some places, where the parish 
churches are not large enough to hold the congre- 
gation.” We hear, too, of places in the country 
that were famous then:—Poole’s Hole, a little 
brook, in Derbyshire, “ consisting of both hot and 
cold water, which are unmixt and yet so near, 
that a man may put his finger and thumb, one in 
hot, one in cold, both at the same time ;” a whis- 
pering gallery in Gloucester Cathedral; and, among 
other places, of Tunbridge Wells, just then coming 
into fashion. 

Many words that are now the exclusive pro- 
perty of ecclesiologists and antiquarians were in 
common use then: thus, “aumbry” is described 
as “a country word for a cupboard to keep vic- 
tuals in;” and “kyste” is “a chest or coffiu for 
burial of the dead.” A faldstool is “the stool 
placed on the south side of the altar at which the 
kings and queens of England kneel at their coro- 
nations ; aud ducking-stools, for scolds, appear to 
have been a pretty general piece of furniture. 
“ Garde-mangers” and “ garde-robes” were closets 
to keep food and clothes in respectively. Defini- 
tions of words that were antiquarian to them, as 
well as ourselves, are not so true; for instance, 
“sarcophagus” is a sort of stone, so called because 
coffins were anciently made of it, which quickly 
consumed the dead bodies, for they had the virtue 
to waste away a corpse to nothing, save the teeth, 
in forty days: whence the word is used in general 
for a stone tomb, monument, or sepulchre. The 
implied cannibalism, so far as mummies are con- 
cerned, scarcely does to think about,—“ Mummy, 
the substance of dead bodies anciently embalmed 
with myrrh, aloes, and other spices, and brought 
out of Egypt for rarities. These mummies are much 
used in physicks both inwardly and outwardly : 
being good against bruises, spitting of blood, 
&c.’ Picture Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
or Kitty, Duchess of Queensberry, sipping a solu- 
tion of mummy by medical advice! ‘The recent 
discoveries near Amiens impart an interest to the 
theory of this period respecting “ elf arrows.” 
These are “ flint stones sharpened and jagged on 
each side like arrow-heads, made and used in war 
by the ancient Britains, of which some have been 
found in England, and greater store in Scotland ; 
where the people gave them that name (elf. 
arrows), and imagine they dropt from the clouds.’ 
That which this age of the Spectator and the 
Tatler called fossils were “all sorts of bodies 
whatever that are dug out of the earth, generally 
so called by writers in natural philosophy ;” and 
what we call fossils were known to them as 
“formed stones,—such bodies as being either pure 
stone or sparr, are found in the earth so formed 
that their outward ‘figures and shape very much 
resemble that of cockles, muscles, periwinkles and 
other shells.” 

We are not yet through our dictionary. 








Socrat Scrence AssocraTion.—The Lord Mayor 
had fixed this Friday, the 20th, for a meeting at 
the Mansion House, to arrange for the approach- 
ing Congress in London. In consequence of the 
regretted death of the Prince Consort, the meet 





set up in London for the insuring of houses from 





ing is postponed, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY MEDALS. 


Ovr advertising columns last week mentioned 
one of the awards, but we may amplify the notice. 
The three gold medals were respectively awarded 
to Mr. Andrew Brown Donaldson for the best his- 
torical painting, to Mr. George Slater for the 
best work in sculpture, and to Mr. Thomas Henry 
Watson for the best design in architecture. In 
presenting the last gentleman with the medal, the 
president, Sir Charles Eastlake, alluded to his 
success in having obtained the three silver medals 
in architecture at the last anniversary, as men- 
tioned in our columns atthe time. In addition to 
the above, twelve silver medals were awarded. 





RE 


FROM ITALY. 


Nor long since, we gave an extract from a 
letter written from Italy by Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce, and read at a meeting of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquarics. We add a portion of a 
second communication from the same gentleman, 
well known as an antiquary. He is speaking of 
Fiesole and Volterra :— 

“Tho view which you have of Fiesole from the 
high ground in the Boboli Gardens, in Florence, is 
exceedingly striking. If you could only fancy 
that an arm of the sea intruded itself upon the 
scene, you would have precisely the kind of land- 
scape which Salvator Rosa delighted to draw. To 
me it looked like fairy-land—something that I 
could hardly believe existed on earth. On the 
afternoon that we visited Fiesole, heavy clouds 
were rolling about ; now and then obscuring the 
aun, at other times flinging their broad shadows 
upon hill and plain. When at last we got to the 
top of the high rock on which the city is perched, 
the scene was truly glorious. ..... Now about the 
stones. Two or three fragments of the ancient 
wall of the town remain. One piece exhibited 
nine courses of stones, and seemed to me to be 
21 feet high. The blocks were quadrangular, but 
untooled: they were evidently in the same state 
as when taken from the quarry ; and the quarry- 
men seem to have availed themselves simply of 
the natural partings of the rock. They were of 
various sizes, but mostly very large: several were 
6 feet in length. Of course, much regularity could 
not be observed in the bed of the stones: they 
were placed as we would place books of various 
sizes if required to pack them closely in a box. 
The work was altogether colossal. Two specimens 
of Roman work remain in the place; one of them 
a theatre, the other what is said to be the wall of 
apalace. The theatre is planted on the side of a 
slope—like the amphitheatre of Borcovicus—so as 
to obtain a partial support from the ground. Some 
rows of seats have been uncovered, and some ca- 
verns beneath, in which the wild beasts are said to 
have been lodged, have been excavated. This was 
interesting enough ; but what took my fancy most 
was the wreck of the palace. The masonry was 
evidently Roman, but it had an Etruscan look 
about it. The stones are large, tooled on edges 
when they come in contact with one another, but 
left rough in the face. ‘The line of the courses, 
though generally regular, is not perfectly so; a 
large stone occasionally protruding into another : 
the upright joints, too, are not always perpen- 
dicular, The work reminded me strongly of the 
north gateway of Borcovicus, and I think that 
the next time I visit that spot I shall be able to 
point out its Etruscan features. The Romans 
seem never to have forgotten the lessons they 
agg from the earlier possessors of North 

aly. 

The Etruscan remains are much more complete 
at Volterra than Fiesole. The town is planted 
upon a very high hill, and comes into sight at 
least two hours before you reach it. The view 
from it, when you do get within its walls, is very 
extraordinary. A desolation reigns around which 
teminds you of the reports that travellers give 
you respecting the region surrounding the Dead 
Sea. And yet olive groves and vineyards appear 
here and there, as if to put in a protest against 
the unfavourable opinion you are about to form. 
The present city does not occupy one half the 
ground embraced by the ancient walls, which can 


be traced throughout their entire circuit. Several] _ 


most interesting specimens of the original Etruscan 
walls remain. One piece, of considerable length, 
I calculated was about 35 feet high. The character 
of the masonry was the same as at Fiesole, but the 
blocks were large and the courses more irregular. 
And yet the joints were close: the stones were set 
Without mortar. On looking at this block of 
masonry, I could almost fancy I was looking on 


the stones being untooled, and the joints of the 
building looking like the natural parting of the 
rock, I examined two of the gateways of the city. 
One of them, the Porta all’ Arco, is a magnificent 
piece of work. The greater part of it is un- 
doubtedly Etruscan; but, for reasons which I 
cannot detail in this brief note, I would have said 
that its beautifully-turned arch was Roman, had 
I not been informed that Mr. Layard and others, 
who are better capable of judging than I am, 
and who had more time to examine it, have declared 
the whole to be Etruscan. Fhe other gate is the 
Porta d’Ercole. The lower part is Etruscan: 
the arch is Mediwval. There are, however, suffi- 
cient traces to show that this gateway had 
originally not been arched over by regularly-formed 
voussoirs, but had been stepped over (like some 
portions of the erariwm at Cilurnum)—a mode 
of construction for which the large slabs used by 
the Etruscans were peculiarly suitable. 

But the chief interest of Volterra consists in 
its museum. Here are preserved an immense 
number of cinerary urns found in the tombs, 
which are left much in the state in which they 
were found. They are all outside the walls. They 
consist of caverns, many of them excavated out of 
the rock. The urns are placed upon a ledge, 
which runs round the cavern. In almost every 
instance the tombs have been rifled, —some of them 
in Roman times, and others at a more recent 
period, everything being found in the utmost 
confusion. Curiously enough, che pine cone orna- 
ment is always found accompanying a tomb, either 
on it or in it. When the excavators meet with 
this object, they know that their search will be 
rewarded with success. I feel sure that this orna- 
ment, which we so constantly meet with in Roman 
stations, and which it appears the Romans bor- 
rowed from the Etruscans,* is emblematical of 
animal fire, of life. There seems to me to be 
something beautiful in their planting it in their 
tombs. They seem, by doing so, te express their 
confidence that the seed that thay thus sow 
inweakness will one day blossom in eternal 
life. 

The urns, of which there is so large a share in 
the museum, are dwarf sarcophagi, between two 
and three feet long, and proportionately broad 
and high. Some of them are composed of terra 
cotta,- but most of them consist of alabaster, 
which abounds in the neighbourhood. Nearly all 
of them are elaborately carved. The spirit of the 
designs and their excellent workmanship are very 
remarkable, The drapery of some cf the figures 
is quite Roman in its character. 

That the Etruscans came from the East is 
pretty plain from their works. On a large slab 
preserved in the museum, and which was used 
to close the entrance into a tomb, is carved a 
figure, precisely resembling some of those which 
Mr, Layard has brought from Assyria. This 
stone has an inscription round its edge in Etrus- 
can characters. Some of the ornaments on the 
urns are similar to those Mr. Layard found at 
Nimroud, and which afterwards passed into 
Grecian and Roman architecture. Amongst the 
minor objects preserved in the museum are some 
seals, shaped like the Egyptian scarabeus. Some, 
also, are engraved with characters that look to me 
like Persian. 

Most of the urns are, doubtless, Etruscan; but 
I had not gone far in my examination of them be- 
fore I put the question to the curator (who was 
well up in his subject),*‘ Are you sure this is not 
Roman?’ He told me that, in many cases, they 
could not distinguish the one from the other; un- 
less, as was sometimes the case, they had an in- 
scription upon them. In this fact we have a 
proof of the extent to which the Romans were 
indebted to the Etruscans for their artistic know- 
ledge. * ° 

1t is very remarkable that, little as we know of 
the history of a people which flourished before 
Rome rose upon the horizon of this world’s his- 
tory, they should have left behind them works 
which prove that they possessed a very high de- 
gree of civilization. It is quite evident that at 
that early date woman held that position in society 
to which she is entitled, and which it is the inte- 
rest of man to accord,” 


* The pine and other cones are curiously characteristic 
of ancient Assyrian sculptures; and Mr. Loftus and others 
have found whole edifices in Chaldea, strange to say, 
built up of terra cotta cones imbedded in clay. As the 
Roman and Etruscan cones, too, were connected with 
tombs ; 80, in this case, it was in a ‘‘city of the dead” 
this curious structure stood; as also another built 
with conical vases, laid horizontally, with their open 
mouths outward. The cone is still a distinguished em- 
blem among the Thibetan Buddhists: their “ sanctifying 
instrument,’ the dorjee, is tipped with a cone and is of 





the face of some perpendicular cliff; the face of 





the nature of a sceptre,—Ep, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tux ordinary meeting of members, which would 
have been held in usual course on Monday evening 
last, was postponed, in consequence of the la- 
mented decease of His Koyal Highness the Prince 
Consort, patron of the Institute. 








BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On December 11, Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., V.P., 
in the chair, associates having been elected, and 
presents received, Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Cuming 
made remarks on an inscribed stone axe, found iu 
the neighbourhood of Newark, Ohio, and consi- 
dered the characters as produced by playfulness. 
Mr. Pettigrew stated that they did not represent 
a single Phenician letter, to which language they 
had been ascribed. 

The Dean of Worcester forwarded to Mr. 
Pettigrew the particulars of a discovery made at 
Worcester Cathedral during the restorations on 
the north side of the chancel, by which a stone 
coffin had been brought to light, containing the 
remains of a bishop, supposed to be De Constan- 
tiis, of the twelfti centary. On his breast was 
a fine silver-gilt paten, and around his head an 
embroidered and gilt band, with various figures. 
The particulars of the discovery, with proper illus« 
trations, will be published by the Association. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell communicated an account of 
the discovery of curious Roman remains in a cut- 
ting now in progress for a railway at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, which will, when completed, be 
arranged. The same gentleman also sent, for 
exhibition, a medallion of the Mater Doloroso and 
Ecce Homo, of Italian workmanship, of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, found at Netley 
Abbey ; also a very minute gold coin, weighing 
294 grains,—a quarter Philippus, of Gaulish cvin- 
age, found at Dover. 

Mr. Evans gave a description of this interest- 
ing specimen, and stated that he possessed a half 
coin of the same, which was found at Margate. 

Dr. Palmer sent a notice of the examination of 
a supposed sepulchral mound at Stanmore, Berks. 
A cavity with glazed tiles, dark mould, &c., was 
discovered, and it was conjectured rather to have 
been for agricultural purposes at # distant period, 
and had become in the progress of time covered 
over by large quantities of flints, stones, &c., so 
as to resemble a cairn, for which it was mistaken. 

Amongst other exhibitions, Mr. George Wright 
exhibited a bone die, found, it was said, along 
with Roman remains, in excavations for a sewer 
in Old Kent-road. 

Mr. Pettigrew considered it to be Saxon, of 
which he had seen many examples from graves in 
Kent and elsewhere. 

Mr. Forman exhibited a large silver bracelet 
having for its centre the fine seal of Thomas 
Burton, bishop of Sodor and Man, 1452-1480. 
The bracelet weighs 4 0z. 7 dwts. The border is 
foliated, and the hoop has prominent scrolls and 
circlets, once probably set with jewels, or decorated 
with coloured enamels, of which some trace could 
yet be detected. It was found in a garden at 
Rathmines, near Dublin, and was obtained from 
Captain Hoare’s collection. 

Dr. Pridham sent a Canterbury token of the 
sign of the “ Chequers,” so celebrated by Chaucer. 

Mr. Previté exhibited a gold Venetian Zecchino, 
which had formed the decoration of the head of a 
Sepoy, killed in the late Indian mutiny. 

Dr. Palmer sent Roman remains obtained from 
a villain Berkshire, belonging to Mr. H. Bunbury. 
The pottery was apparently from the Durobrivian 
kilns. Horn cores of the Boslongifrons were also 
found, and a coin of Tetricus the Elder. 

Mr. Solly exhibited two fine miniatures of 
Prince Henry, eldest son of James I. They were 
the work of Isaac Oliver. He also exhibited « 
miniature in oil, on copper, of James Stuart, the 
old Pretender, which was formerly in Dr, Mead’s 
collection. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a rare medal issued on 
the birth of the young Pretender, 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in 
the reading of and discussion upon a paper on 
Ogham inscriptions, by Mr. Pettigrew, in which 
he enumerated the examples hitherto found in 
t Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and now by a single ex- 
ample in England, which, by the liberality of 
the lord of the manor at Ivybridge, South Devon, 
has been placed in the British Museum. A draw- 
ing of the stone was exhibited, with an alphabet, 
by which it was proposed to be read. 1t is im- 
portant as being bilingual, there being Roman us 
well as Ogham characters, the former reading 





Fanoni Magquirini on one side, and Sagranvi on 
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TRALEE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION,——Mk. J. F. Fuuier, Arcuirect. 








the other. The Oghams are on the lateral edges|the solvent is continuous. 
of the stone, and at a portion of the top. Mr. | 


Pettigrew entered into a consideration of the 
Ogham alphabet and its varieties, as given by Dr. 
O’Donovan, Dr. Graves, and other eminent Irish 
antiquaries. He also discussed the probable anti- 
quity of Ogham monuments, and felt disposed to 
assign them to a Pagan period, the Christian 
emblems found upon some being regarded by him 
as a means adopted by the missionaries to efface 
Pagan memorials and aid in the establishment of 
Christianity. 

The Association then adjourned over to January 
the 8th, 1862. 





DECAY OF STONE. 
YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the last ordinary meeting of this society, 
Mr. Procter read the first part of a paper “On 
the cause of the Decay of Building Stones.” He 
spoke of stone used for buildings as of four kinds 
—lst, granites and other igneous rocks; 2nd, 
sandstones; 3rd, limestones; 4th, magnesian 
limestones. He said that practically the destruc- 
tion of absorbent stones is connected with ex- 
posure to a damp atmosphere, rendered impure by 
various acid and alkaline gases, and also with 
changes of temperature, especialiy above and 
below 38 deg., at which water obtains its greatest 
density. These deleterious substances are oxygen, 
carbonic acid, nitric acid, ammonia, and water from 
the air ; and to these, in towns, may be added sul- 
phurous, sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids. After 
alluding to the action of oxygen, it was said that 
carbonic acid in solution, as in rain, is a powerful 
solvent of all kinds of calcareous matter ; and that 
in these and magnesian rocks it acts by trans- 
forming the insoluble into soluble carbonates; thus 
removing the lime and esia from the stone ; 
for although the quantity is small the action of 





On other rocks it 
assists disruption, by the solution of the material, 
cementing the particles together, and eventually 
making all yield to its influence. The various 
acids mentioned must be looked upon as amongst 
the principal agents in effecting the destruction 
of stone. They result from combustion and various 
manufacturing processes carried on in towns. Dr. 
A. Smith has shown that the air of the central 
part of Manchester contains twenty-five parts of 
sulphuric acid in 100,000 of air. This acid acts 
directly on the magnesian limestones, and indi- 
rectly on sandstones, by the solution of the 
cementing materials; and thus, besides destruc- 
tion, causes increased porosity of stone, rendering 
it more amenable to the action of water and frost. 
Besides this, in magnesian stones there is the 
formation of sulphate of magnesia, remarkable for 
the large amount of water of crystallization which 
it contains: the powerful mechanical effects re- 
sulting from the solidification of this water pro- 
duces effects similar to those produced by the ex- 
pansion of freezing water, and is the basis of 
Brard’s test for the value of building stones. Salt- 
petreing or nitrification is similar to the pre- 
ceding, and arises from the formation of various 
nitrates or sulphates in the stone, under certain 
circumstances and in certain situations, which 
were detailed. This change displays itself by the 
formation of minute crystals, efillorescing from the 
interior to the exterior of the stone, and leading 
ultimately to its disruption. The porosity of a 
stone, either natural or induced by any of the 
previous causes, is important in estimating its sta- 
bility; for water, when absorbed, acts upon stone 
quite as much through the changes in its volume 
at different temperatures as it does by chemical 
solution. Water is absorbed : a frost sets in: the 
liquid freezes and expands: the result is that por- 
tions are mechanically, by the expansive force of 
the water, detached; or the entire face of the 


stone peels off. Practically, then, the great agent 
in the destruction of building stones is the water 
of the atmosphere; and the efforts of those who 
seek to prevent this destruction must be directed 
to this primary source of evil. In conclusion, it 
was stated that in numerous instances modern 
structures had rapidly decayed; whilst ancient 
ones, built of the same stones, had stood for cen- 
turies but little affected. It was suggested 
whether the rapidity with which stone at present 
is obtained from the quarry, sent to its destination, 
|and placed in a building without time for drying 
or weathering, might explain this discrepancy. 








TRALEE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE building represented by the accompanying 
| engraving is to be erected in ‘Tralee, Ireland. It 
contains, on the ground-floor, solicitors and clerks’ 
| offices, a room for the care-taker, and an ante- 
room, in connection with a large public hall, to be 
| built at the rear, and having three entrances for 
the public, two of which are from the front. The 
first-floor is reached by a staircase communicating 
with the entrance-porch to the right ; and con- 
tains a library, news-room, and committee-room: 
oa the third-floor are class and bed rooms. 

The materials proposed to be used in the con- 
struction of the building are local red sandstone 
for the walling, with limestone dressings. The 
county of Kerry—famous for its Valencia slates— 
is rich also in building stones of the finest quality ; 
though but little use has been made of its re- 
sources, as yet, for the furtherance of architecture. 

The building will stand directly opposite the 
Court-house, which is the only building in the 
town of Tralee having any claim to be considered 
a work of art. 3 

The architect is Mr. J. F, Fuller, of Sneem, 12 
the same county,—Kerry. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF J. M. W. TURNER, MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN. 
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HOUSES IN CRUTCHED FRIARS. 
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ELOQUENT MORSELS OF LONDON. 
THE MITRE TAVERN, FLEET STREET. 


Dr. Jounson’s house and the temporary home 
of Goldsmith, in the Temple, have disappeared, but 
there still remains, at any rate, one resort of those 
eminent men in that locality, the Mitre Tavern, 
shown in our engraving. Here with Boswell they 
often supped, and here the tour to the Hebrides was 
first started. Mitre-court, in Fleet-street, leads 
to the tavern, which appears to have been but 
little altered. On one side of the tavern is an old- 
fashioned shoemaker’s shop, probably erected soon 
after the fire of 1666. 

Although the roar and bustle of traffic are 
great only a few yards distant, this isa quiet spot, 
and through the archway, on the right, Mitre- 
court-buildings, a pleasant glimpse of trees and 
the Thames is obtained. 

On entering the tavern one is struck by the 
strength of the woodwork. Near the door is a 
block on which it was customary, in days gone 
by, to cut for customers their mutton chop for 
dinner. The coffee-room,—small and confined, it 
must be confessed,—is a snug-looking apartment. 
It is divided into several boxes, in each of which 
a party of six or eight persons may be accommo- 
dated. Over the fireplace is a small oil painting, 
of two grotesque figures, male and female, seated at 
a table, inscribed—* Darby and Joan,” and “Oh! 
the days when we were young.” The box nearest 
the fireplace, the tradition of the house gives Dr. 
Johnson and his friends. “ Here, sir,” remarked 
the waiter, “in the centre of the head of the 
table, sat Dr. Johnson; on his left side sat 
Boswell, sir; and on the other hand Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” On the side next the fireplace there 
is a cast of Nollekens’s bust of Johnson. 

Many interesting associations come to mind 
while we look at this spot, which, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous changes which are going for- 
ward, still retains something of its old appearance, 
and serves to recall these celebrated men. 


THE GRAVE OF DE FOE, BUNHILL FIELDS 
RURIAL-GROUND. 


On the land which is now known as Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground, near Finsbury-square, was 
the great pit used as a place of common interment 
during the Plague of 1665, and described so vividly 
. by De Foe in his “ Memoirs of the Plague.” In 
this ground, when afterwards enclosed for the 
Dissenters, De Foe (called in the register, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cunningham, “ Dubow ”) was himself 
buried, 1731. The position of his grave is known; 
it is under the large flat stone in the foot-path 
shown in our sketch, but there is not a letter on 
the stone to point it out. Surely this should not 
be the case of one who, as the author of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” has given delight to hundreds of 
thousands, and contributed so materially to foster 
that love of adventure and resolution under diffi- 
culties which worthily distinguish Englishmen. 
Bunyan and Dr. Isaac Watts, with several other 
well-known men, are buried in these grounds. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF TURNER THE PAINTER, 
MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN. 


The house No. 26, Maiden-lane, in which was 
born the greatest landscape-painter the world ever 
saw, has been pulled down. A new building for 
Messrs. Parkin & Co. now occupies its place. We 
have engraved a view of the old house. Turner’s 
father, as every one;knows now, wasa hair-dresser ; 
a business which, seventy or eighty years ago, when 
wigs and very close trimming were in greater de- 
mand than at present, was held in some esteem. 
A door under the arched passage on the right led 
to the shop, in the room above which, it seems, 
the infant artist was born. It may well have 
seemed strange to some that such a dingy-looking 
Spot should have produced one so highly skilled in 
the production of the richest hues and harmonies, 
8 - the glories of the brightest light and sun- 

Ra should not, however, be forgotten that great 
changes have taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Covent Garden within the time mentioned. 

lose at hand were green fields; and within 
; short healthy and pleasant walk, delightful 
an and groups of trees and cottages. In 
ovuer directions were the parks, Kensington Gar- 
pe aud the rural district around them, far re- 
— from noisy and bustling streets. There 
hen also the picturesque groups of figures in the 
= et close by; the famous old Abbey at West- 
to ster ; and—what was perhaps a greater delight 
te Young Turner than all these—the Thames, 
wit) all its changing and generally beautiful effects. 
th a little doubt was cast on the statement 

hat this future famous Royal Academicign was 


born here. There is, however, very clear evidence 
that he was, and continued to reside with his 
father in this house during the early years of 
his career. 

For some time past these premises formed part 
of the warehouse of an extensive grocer’s esta- 
blishment, which has been entirely removed, and, 
as we have said, is now rebuilt. The arched way 
still remaining leads to the quaint little school of 
Covent Garden parish. 

In the Maiden-lane of former times lived Dr. 
Sancroft, Dean of York; Andrew Marvell, and 
Voltaire. 


HOUSES IN CRUTCHED FRIARS. 


The picturesque fragment of old London shown 
in the engraving is situate at a short distance 
towards Tower-hill, from the Railway-station in 
Fenchurch-street. The exterior of this group 
of houses has been but little altered since 
Queen Elizabeth’s days; the quaint gables, the 
highly-pitched roofs, the peculiar arrangement 
of the water-troughs, the projections over the 
shops (the windows of which are but little 
more than 7 feet in height), the thick win- 
dow-frames and small squares of glass,—all 
give evidence of the considerable age of the 
structure. The sign of the hostelry which is 
shown in the engraving towards the distance, the 
“ Lamb and Flag,” was a well-known one in the 
metropolis, but has now nearly passed out of 
sight. On looking at the fronts of those venera- 
ble dwellings, one naturally expects that in the 
interior the inquiring antiquary would find some- 
thing curious which would reward him for the 
pains of investigation. It is, however, remarkable 
to notice, in this instance, how completely all has 
been modernized: the fire-places, the staircases, 
the fittings of the rooms, the ceilings, have such 
a new aspect, that it causes surprise to find pre- 
sent-day contents in such a time-worn case. 

In Fenchurch-street, and in parts surrounding 
Crutched-Friars, there are many interesting relics 
of London which were saved from the Great Fire ; 
and some shops in which extensive business is still 
done have not been in any way altered since the 
time when Hogarth, Dr. Johnson, and Oliver Gold- 
smith may have wandered this way. 

The neighbourhood has, however, a far more 
remote antiquity, for an inscribed stone found in 
the Tenter-ground, in Goodman’s-fields, while 
making an excavation ina garden at a depth of 
about 7 feet below the surface, takes us back to 
the Roman occupation of Great Britain, Mr. 
Malcolm mentions that this relic belonged, at the 
time of the publication of his work, “ Londinium 
Redivivum ” (1805), to “Samuel Hawkins, esq., 
now at Bath.” Several fragments of urns were 
found at the same time. The inscription connects 
it with the Sixth Legion. Inscriptions connected 
with the Sixth Legion have been found in other 
parts of England; but from that now men- 
tioned, it is presumed that this portion of the 
Roman army was stationed for a time in or near 
London. 

Matters are greatly changed since those days, 
when in the parish of Whitechapel some of our 
nobility formerly had their villas for the sake of 
the country air. Here Cromwell Earl of Essex, 
the short-lived minister of Henry VIII., had a 
house; and the famous Gondamar retired here, 
when disengaged from his attendance at the Court 
of James I. 

Parallel to where the walls once stood,* is the 
street called the Minories, so named from certain 
poor ladies of the Order of St.Clare, or Minoresses, 
who had been invited into England by Blanch, 
Queen of Navarre, wife to Edmund Earl of Lan- 
caster ; who, in 1293, founded here for their re- 
ception, a convent. On its suppression it was 
converted into a dwelling-house, and granted by 
the king to several great people, who inhabited it. 
The Bishops of Bath and Wells once had it in, 
lieu of their mansion in the Strand; and, in 1552 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, possessed it by 
patent from Edward VI.: on his attainder it 
reverted to the Crown, in which it continued till 
the Restoration. 

Soon after, a new house was built on it, called 
the King’s,— for what reason, says Pennant, is 
unknown. Charles granted it to Col, William 
Legge, who resided there, died in it in 1672, and 
was buried thence, with great funereal pomp, in 
the adjoining church—that of Trinity, Minories. 
His descendants, of the Dartmouth family, for 
long continued to make this church the place of 
their interment. 

There aro still some houses here which are pro- 





* A portion still remains near the Tower; of this we 
gave an engraving in the Bui/der some years ago, ,in an 





' article on the London Wall, 





bably three centuriesold. Notwithstanding that, 
Pennant, who published his account of London 
in 1793, says, “ This street, from being as despica- 
ble as any in the City, has of late years been most 
excellently rebuilt, is filled with several spacious 
shops, is become a fine street, and, on one side, has 
its square, its circus, and its crescent.” The great 
improvements in various parts of the metropolis 
have caused, by the contrast, the Minories to have 
at this day a similar character to that which it 
seems to have had before the alterations at the end 
of the last century. 

Behind this street stood Goodman’s-fields. 
Stow, in connection with the locality, says, that 
in his time one Trolop, and afterwards Good- 
man, were farmers there; and that the “ fields 
were a farm belonging to the said nunrie; at the 
which farme I myself (says he), in my youth, 
have fetched manye a halfe peny worth of milk, 
and never had lesse than 3 ale pints for a halfe 
peny in the summer, nor lesse than one ale quart 
for a halfe peny in the winter, alwaies hot from 
the kine.” 

Pennant mentions that the theatre in Good- 
man’s-fields was well remembered by his contem- 
poraries, as the stage which first showed those 
powers with which, for a number of years, Gar- 
rick astonished and charmed the public. His first 
appearance was on October 19th, 1741. The play- 
house was founded by one Odel, in 1728. This 
theatre was rebuilt by Henry Clifford, in 1737; 
but was suppressed by the Act for licensing places 
of dramatical entertainment ; yet it was supported, 
a few years after by an evasion, during which time 
Mr. Garrick entered himself of the company. He 
drew an audience of the nobility and gentry, 
whose carriages filled the whole space from 
Temple Bar to Whitechapel. Gray, in a letter to 
Chute, writing respecting these performances, 
says, “ Did I tell you about Mr. Garrick, that the 
town are horn mad after? There are a dozen 
dukes of a night in Goodman’s-fields sometimes.” 

On the west side of this portion of the walls, 
stood the house of Crutched or Crossed Friars, or 
Fratres sancte Crucis. The order was instituted, 
or at least reformed, about the year 1169, by 
Gerard, prior of St. Mary de Morello, at Bologna, 
They astonished the English by appearing among 
them in 1244, and requiring from the opulent a 
house to live in, telling them that they were pri- 
vileged by the Pope to be exewpt from being 
reproached by anybody, and that they had from 
him power to excommunicate those who were 
hardy enough to reprove them. Two citizens, 
Ralph Hosier and William Sabernes, accommo- 
dated them with a house in this place, and be- 
came friars in it. Originally they carried in 
their hands an iron cross, which they afterwards 
exchanged for one of silver. They wore a cross, 
made of red cloth, on their garment, which at 
first was grey, and in later times altered to blue. 
One Adams was the first prior, and Edmund 
Streatham the last. Their annual income seems 
t» have been small. Henry VIII. granted their 
house to Sir Thomas Wyat, the elder, who built 
a handsome mansion on part of the site. This 
accomplished gentleman was the friend of Henry, 
Earl of Surrey, and died in 1541, in Dorsetshire, 
of a violent fever, contracted, it is said, by hard 
riding, to conduct to court an ambassador who 
had landed at Falmouth. This house afterwards 
became the residence of John Lord Lumley, a 
celebrated warrior in the time of Henry VILIL, 
who greatly distinguished himself at the battle 
of Flodden, by his valour and the number of men 
he brought into the field. “John Lord Lumley, 
grandson to the first,” says Pennant, “was 
amongst the few of the nobility of that time 
who had a taste for literature.” He married his 
sister Barbary to Humphrey Liwyd, of Denbigh, 
and by his assistance formed a considerable 
library, which at present makes a valuable part 
of the British Museum. In the place of this 
house rose the Navy Office. 

Near this place stood a Northumberland House, 
which was inhabited in the reign of Henry VI. by 
two of the Earls of Northumberland. One lost his 
life at the battle of St. Alban’s,and the other his son 
in that of Toulon. Being deserted by the Percies, 
the gardens were converted into bowling alleys, 
and other parts, says Stow, into dicing-houses. 
This was probably one of the first of those evil 
places of resort. 





Tux ILLUstRaTED Lonpon News.—The Christ- 
mas Number of the Illustrated London News is a 
very remarkable production. The coloured sup- 
plement, from a gorgeous piece of fruit painting 
by Lance, is alone worth double the cost of the 
whole, with its numerous stories and engravings 
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EARLY PRINTED BOOKS AT THE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES. 


A very remarkable collection of early printed 
books has been gathered together in the rooms; 
is well arranged and ticketed by the care of Mr. 
C. Knight Watson, M.A., the present secretary, 
and may be inspected this Friday and Saturday 
by any person bearing the card of a Fellow of the 
Society. 

The chief exhibitors are the late Prince Consort ; 
Mr. Tite, M.P.; Trinity College, Cambridge; Mr. 
Slade ; and M. Libri. Earl Spencer contributes a 
beautiful specimen of early block books, the 
“Sancti Johannis Apocalypsis,” with one of the 
actual blocks used in printing. Among the early 
Italian books, contributed chiefly by M. Libri, an 
“Aristophanes,” by Aldus, 1478, and a perfect 
copy of “Dante,” printed at Florence in 1482, 
attract great attention. There is also an edition 
of “ Lactantius,” 1468, said to be the second book 
printed at Rome. A fine folio copy of “ Pliny,” 
with thirty-seven initial letter drawings, is one of 
the gems of the collection. The specimens of 
Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and other 
English printers, are very numerous. Along with 
these is a copy of Cranmer’s version of the New 
Testament, printed in London, “at the syn of the 
Rose Garland, 1556,” said to be the only known 
copy. Of Guttenburg there are several beautiful 
specimens, and Trinity College contributes a 
splendid “Editio Princeps” of Seneca. There is 
a choice collection of French “ Livres d’Heures ; ” 
but, perhaps, the most interesting part of the ex- 
hibition is a case, contributed by Mr. Tite, con- 
taining about a score of the original Shaksperian 
quartos, most of them printed in his lifetime. 
Among them were copies of the “Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” “ Yorkshire Tragedy,” “ Sir John Old- 
castle,” and “ Lord Cromwell,” falsely attributed 
to him. There was also a copy of the “ Sonnets,” 
and of the first folio. In another case was the 
first edition of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” con- 
taining the first three title-pages. 

On Thursday, the 12th, Mr. Tite, M.P., read a 
paper on the collection, which he divided under 
four heads,—Block Books, Early Printed Books, 
Hore, and Typographical Curiosities. To this 
paper we shall probably return before long. 





THE DISCHARGE FROM UNDER. 
DRAINAGE. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On December 3rd, the paper read was “On the 
Discharge from Under-drainage, and its Effect on 
the Arterial Channels and Outfalls of the Country,” 
by Mr. J. Bailey Denton. 

This paper contained deductions from a series of 
experiments made at Hinxworth, to ascertain the 
relative fall of rain on the surface, and the dis- 
charge of water from the under-drains. The 
experiments extended from 1st October, 1856, to 
3lst May, 1857. They were made on fields con- 
taining about 100 acres, in equal proportions of 
the two descriptions of soil into which the agricul- 
tural land of Great Britain requiring draining 
might be divided, viz.,—the surcharged free or 
porous soils, and the absorbent retentive soils, 
usually, though incorrectly, called “ impervious 
clays.” 

The whole estate was drained by one connected 
system of works; but the mode of draining neces- 
sarily differed. Thus, the “free soils” were 
drained by occasional and wide drains from 4 to 
8 feet deep, at a cost varying from 1/. 10s. to 
37. 108, per acre; while the “gault clay” was 
drained uniformly, by a parallel arrangement 
of drains 25 and 27 feet apart, and 4 feet deep, at 
a cost varying from 5/. 10s, to 6/. 10s. per acre. 
In the latter case, the number of drains was in- 
creased to a maximum, the object being not only 
to remove excess of wetness, but to promote the 
aération and disintegration of the soil. 

It was remarked, that the average annual rain- 
fallin the district was 24 inches, which had not 
been exceeded in the three years preceding the 
experiments. The greatest fall in twenty-four 
hours, during the eight months from October to 
May, was 0°542 of an inch, and the total fall was 
10°045 inches, while the average fall, over the 
same period, amounted to 13 inches. 

After some general remarks as to the time when 
under-drains commenced discharging, and upon 
the condition of the free soils and of the clays at 
Hinxworth, prior to under-draining, the author 
proceeded to consider the effect of that operation. 
On the “ free soils,” and in fact on most of the 
mixed soils, it was observed that no water could 
run from the under-drains until the water had 





been raised, by descending rains, to the level of 
the drains—which was not exactly the case with 
“ clay soils ;’—and that, as the surface-springs rose 
higher and higher before draining, so the lowest 
drains would begin to run first ; and as soon as the 
water-bed of the whole area drained, forming an 
inclined plane, had risen by degrees to the height 
of every drain, the whole system would be at 
work, and not til! then. The quantity discharged 
by the drains did not represent the whole of the 
infiltrated water, which included the water dis- 
charged by the drains, the water which gravi- 
tated to the out-crop springs, and the moisture 
which rose from the subsoil beneath the drains by 
attraction into the soil above them, to be dis- 
persed by evaporation at the surface. The quan- 
tity of water discharged by the surcharged “ free 
soils”? was rather more than two-thirds of the 
rain which fell on the surface, the actual quanti- 
ties being 163,550 and 227,220 gallons per acre, 
or 7 and 10 inches respectively. This proportion 
had reference to the rainfall of eight months only. 
If the discharge of the whole year were compared 
with the rainfall, it would be found to be less than 
one-third, arising from the fact that, while the 
discharge of the remaining four months was very 
trifling, the rainfall was 11 inches, or 250,000 
gallons per acre. If the mean discharge for 
twelve months of the free and mixed soils were 
taken together, it would be found to amount to 
one-fourth of the corresponding rainfall, a propor- 
tion which would give 6 inches in depth, or 
135,732 gallons per acre as the mean quantity of 
water discharged from such soils to the outfalls 
from under-draining; a result not inconsistent 
with the experiments of Dickinson, Dalton, and 
Charnock. This quantity was, for the most part, 
new water rescued from evaporation, and would, 
pro tanto, swell the ordinary flow of rivers. 








CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue third monthly meeting of the session of 
this society was held in the room ordinarily occu- 
pied :by the society, in St. Peter’s-churchyard ; 
which proved, however, inadequate ; a considerable 
number of members having been unable to obtain 
admission. The Mayor was called to the chair. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, of Oxford, lectured on “ St, 
John’s Church, Chester, and the Work of Resto- 
ration now in progressthere.” In the course of his 
remarks he stated that some idea could be formed 
of the immense amount of money and labour ex- 
pended on the original edifice, when we reflected 
how large a sum was required merely to restore 
the fragment now under the architect’s hands. 
The entire structure must certainly have cost 
more than 100,000/. of our money ; and that at a 
time when hundreds of other similar buildings 
were being erected in various parts of England. 

Mr. Huseey’s series of plans for the restoration 
of the church, as likewise a large ground-plan of 
the church and ruins, by Mr. B. Owens, the con- 
tractor for the work, were arranged upon the wall; 
and these Mr. Parker explained; taking occasion 
to express his satisfaction with the various por- 
tions of the restoration so far as they had pro- 
ceeded. 

The Mayor, in alluding to Mr. Parker’s con- 
demnation of many pretended “ restorations” in 
the present day, which, in his opinion, were merely 
“disfigurations” under a more delusive name, 
said,—“ He would specially allude to one,—the 
parish church of Mottram. That church was the 
most prominently situate of any in the county. 
From the picture of it in Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire’ it 
would be recognised as a beautifully-proportioned 
and picturesque object placed on « commanding 
eminence. Some years ago the parishioners were 
advised that it was in danger, anda large sum was 
subscribed for the repair and restoration. An 
empirical pretender to architecture had been called 
in; and the result was that, by unnecessarily 
raising the body of this church, its beautiful pro- 
portions had been destroyed, both externally and 
internally; and it now presented to the eye an 
outline of architectural deformity. But this was 
not all. A beautiful and substantial oak and 
leaded roof that would have lasted for a thousand 
years had been taken away; and the coutractor 
had, it wos said, realised a much larger sum by 
the working up of the old materials to other 
purposes, than the materials for the new and less 
durable roof had cost. This showed the necessity 
of these so-called restorations being submitted to 
some more competent authority than they gene- 
rally are.” 

Mr. Parker then referred to some stone frag- 
ments lying upon the table; all of which, with 
two exceptions, had been taken out of the foun- 
dations of the old south wall, The last object he 








referred to was what he described as a strange 
vessel, apparently of twelfth century work, which 
had that moment met his eye; and he would ask 
the secretaries to give the meeting some reason 
for its presence amongst the relics from §t, 
John’s.” 

Mr. T. Hughes explained that the relic had been 
sent to the society some two years ago by a local 
architect, who was unable to say more about it 
than that it was given to him some time before 
by a gentleman, who stated it to have been dig. 
covered at St. John’s. At a former meeting of 
the society, the exhibition of this vessel had given 
rise to an animated discussion, without, however, 
any definite result. 

Mr. C. Brown stated that he remembered to 
have seen more than one of such relics; and as far 
as he could now recollect, very similar in form to 
the present one, in the nave of Fountains Abbey. 

Mr. Parker observed that there was a some. 
what new subject of archeological study, which 
had been introduced by Miss Hartshorne, in a 
small work just published ; viz..—the caskets or 
repositories in which were placed, in the Middle 
Ages, the hearts of the founders or chief bene. 
factors of a church. Several of these were extant; 
and it was not improbable that the relic now be. 
fore them may have been sculptured for a like 
purpose. The hearts of numberless knights and 
barons, who had died or been killed during the 


Crusades, were certainly sent home to England in ° 


some such casket or reliquary as the one to which 
his attention had been called. 





TRADE MARKS. 


In the “good old times,” as they are still 
sometimes called, when even in the metropolis the 
names were not emblazoned, nor in other ways 
marked on the corners of the streets, and no one 
had thought of numbering the houses,—in 
those days when post-offices were not known, 
advertising in newspapers but little encouraged, 
and book learning not general,—it was necessary 
for the dealers in different kinds of merchandise, 
manufacturers, and others, to devise some sign 
by which their respective premises could be identi- 
fied: it was likewise necessary to use marks by 
which their goods could be readily distinguished 
by those who were engaged in business, many 
of whom were unable to read printed or written 
descriptions. 

Some of these merchants’ marks were a combi- 
nation of the general form of the package of the 
materials in which they dealt, such as the wool- 
pack, golden fleece, &c., with letters, figures, and 
geometrical forms. 

In churches or parts of old buildings; in the 
stately mansions of noble families in stained 
glass; or in other ways represented, may be still 
seen the marks of famous merchants. ‘There are 
great varieties of these marks: some are formed 
by single or double crosses, circles, and other 
geometrical figures, heraldic shields, &c.: one, in 
a window over the Communion-table, in St. 
Helen’s church, Bishopsgate-street, is composed 
of a double cross, numerals, and a shield. At the 
time of the demolition of Gerrard’s Hall, in the 
City, to make way for New Cannon-street, several 
merchants’ marks were found near the entrance to 
the crypt: these have been engraved in the 
Builder. They were doubtless the trade-marks 
of persons who had used this ancient place 
as a warehouse at different periods. ; 

In some instances, instead of adorning their 
tombs by doubtful heraldic devices, old Lon- 
don merchants ordered that their hieroglyphical 
trade-mark should be placed on their tombs. 
On the tomb of John Orgone, in the church of 
St. Olaves, Hart-street, City, is his trade-mark, 
and the following inscription :— 

“In God is my 
whole tryst. 
1584, 
John Orgone and Ellene his wife. 
As I was, so be ye, 

As I am, you shall be; 
That I gave, that I have, 
That I spent, that J had ; 
Thus I ende all my cost : 
That I left, that I lost.’’ 


Merchants and traders’ marks are of great 
variety. There are also the curiously - devised 
rebuses, such as those of Islip in Westminster 
Abbey, Prior Bolton in parts of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Church, and others to which we have 
before directed attention. The monograms, 
rebuses, and other devices of the old English 
and German printers, the marks of cunning 
workers in gold and silver,—of painters, sculp- 
tors, and engravers, both ancient and modern, are 
matters of both interest and curiosity. 
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As time rolled on trade marks began in 
many instances to be disused; but, up to the 
present day, on most descriptions of writing- 

per the makers’ names are still stamped. The 
old paper marks are quaint and singular. Amongst 
them is the “fool’s” or “jester’s” cap. This 
device was used by the manufacturer of a peculiar 
des¢ription of paper, which was remarkable for its 
quality and size. This met with considerable sale ; 
and, being stamped with a “fool’s cap,” became in 
consequence so called; and, although this quality 
of paper is sometimes now marked with the 
figure of Britannia, and sometimes with a crown 
or other ornament, the name “foolscap ” is still 
continued. 

On several kinds of linen, in webs, particularly 
that of Irish manufacture; or muslin, silks, 
woollen cloths, &c., the modern trade marks are 
showy, although for the most part they display 
Jess ingenuity and less artistic design than those 
formerly in use. Manufactured articles of gold 
and silver, besides receiving the maker’s name, 
are still stamped at a considerable cost by 
authority. 

At the present time, in various departments of 
art and manufacture, there is a disposition to re- 
vive the practice of using trade marks. 





TIVERTON TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. 


WE are informed that sixty designs were sub- 
mitted for the above; which, after several meet- 
ings, were reduced to the following six :—“ Excel- 
stor,” Mr. Henry Lloyd, Bristol; “ Exitus acta 
probat,” Mr. Hayward, Exeter; ‘“ Wisdom, 
Strength, and Beauty,” Mr. C. J. Phipps, Bath; 
“Utility,” Mr. Ryall, Plymouth; ‘“ Persever- 
antia ;” “Que sais-je’’ Eventually, the first 
premium was voted to Mr. Lloyd, and the second 
to Mr. Hayward. 








HULL TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


TuE town council of Hull are taking measures for 
the erection of a new town hall; and on Thursday, 
the 12th instant, a report from Mr. Tite, president 
of the Institute of Architects, to whom the designs 
had been submitted by the council for his decision 
as to which two were entitled to the premiums 
offered, was read at their meeting. Upwards of 
forty designs had been sent in; and Mr. Tite, after 
examining them all, decided upon those bearing 
the following mottoes as the four best: No. 1, 
“Con Amore;” No. 2, “Experientia docet ;” 
No. 3, “ Fortes fortuna favet ;” No. 4, “ Prodesse 
quam Conspici.” These were found to be by— 
No. 1, Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, Leeds; No. 2, 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, Bradford; No. 3, 
Messrs. W. G. Green & Louis Delville, London ; 
No. 4, Mr. R. C. Smith, County Buildings, Hull. 
The premiums (1002. and 50/.) were accordingly 
ordered to be presented respectively to Mr. 
Brodrick and Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. 








CHURCH -BUILDING NEWS. 


Hardmead (Bucks).—On the 20th ult., the old 
parish church of St. Mary, at Hardmead, in the 
county of Bucks, was re-opened for Divine service 
by the Bishop of Oxford, after a complete restora- 
tion, from designs by Mr. D. Brandon. The old 
roofs were much decayed, and new roofs have been 
substituted, of open timber work, resembling in 
character the former ones. The old oak seats, 
ornamented with richly-carved panels, have been 
retained as far as practicable, and new seats of 
stuilar designs have been added where required. 
The whole of the interior stonework of the church 
has been restored : several new windows have been 
jutroduced ; and the cement coating of the exter- 
ual walls has been removed to show the original 
stonework, After the service, which was very 
fully attended, the bishop planted a tree, Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea, in the south-west part of the 
churchyard, commemorative of the event. The 
restoration of the church was at the cost of the 
Owners of the land in Hardmead, Mr. W. E. 
rei Mr. R. C. Sheddon, and the Rev. E. C. 

heddon, assisted by the occupiers, who raised 
2502, upon security of the church rates. The 
chancel had been restored in 1860. The popula- 
tion of the parish being now under two hundred, 
sittings have been provided only for one hundred 
om fifty; but the church, which consists of a 

andsome tower, nave, north and south aisles, 
and chancel, is capable of containing many more 
Sittings, 
$4 eng (Herts).—A new church, for about 
Tt A acne has lately been finished at Stevenage. 

18 built of flints, with plinth and bonding 
courses of red brick; the windows, copings, and 





quoins to flintwork, are in Bath stone. The 
building, which is in the Decorated style, consists 
of nave, chancel, and vestry. It is warmed with 
one of Porritt’s stoves. The seats are of stained 
deal; the reredos (by Mr. Earp) of stone and 
marble, with inlayings in cement. The cost of the 
church was between 1,000/. and 1,100/. Mr. 
Bates, of Stevenage, was the builder; and Mr. 
Blomfield, the architect. The consecration, owing 
to various causes, will not take place before 
Easter; but the church is opened for evening 
service. 

Guildford.—It has been resolved by the vestry 
of St. Mary’s to refloor the church, and erect 
open sittings in it, at a cost of six or seven hun- 
dred pounds; but in the meantime an architect 
is to be employed to inspect the building, and 
report also as to ventilation and warming. Mr. 
Lower, it is said, will be employed. 

Canterbury.—St. Mildred’s church has been 
restored, under the direction of Mr. Butterfield, 
architect, and the interior repaired. It had be- 
come much decayed by age, and had suffered 
greatly from injudicious attention at various 
periods. Funds, raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions only, were collected to the amount of 9501. 
The contracts for the works were taken for that 
sum by the Messrs. Wilson, of Canterbury, who 
have carried out the same. The chancel has been 
restored and fitted with stalls for the choir, the 
whole being paved with mosiac pattern tiles. The 
pulpit has been removed to near the centre 
column, its ancient position in thechurch. The 
whole surface of the pavement has been placed on 
sleeper walls, with external air ventilators, so as 
to prevent the presence of dry rot, the chief cause 
of the previous decay. The church is fitted up 
with open benches. An ancient stone carved font 
has been cleansed from heavy coats of paint. A 
gallery and an altarpiece have been removed, and 
an organ from Bevington’s has been erected. 
Nearly 100/. are still required to clear off the 
liabilities. 

Broadstairs—A desire has long been enter- 
tained to improve the appearance of the church 
here by the erection of a tower, to contain a clock, 
there being no public clock in the place. Plans 
were furnished by Mr. G. A. Taylor, of the 
Maisonette ; who, besides becoming a donor to the 
fund, placed his gratuitous professional services 
at the disposal of the committee as honorary 
architect. The first stone of the new tower has 
been laid. The tower will be 90 feet high. Nearly 
two-thirds of the estimated cost are already pro- 
mised. Further alterations at the east end of the 
church are contemplated, but are postponed for 
the present. The contract for the tower has been 
taken by Mr. Caleb Hiller, bricklayer ; and Mr.G. 
Page, carpenter. 

Lacock ( Wilts).—On Tuesday, the parish church 
of Lacock, Wilts, was reopened, after having been 
closed some months during restoration. The whole 
of the body of the church, with the transepts, has 
been reseated. ‘The seats, which are all open, are 
of stained deal, with substantial bench ends. 
Those in the north transept (called the Lackham 
Aisle) are of oak. This aisle has been restored by 
Mr. Caldwell, of Lackham House. There isa new 
reading-desk and pulpit of oak, on a Bath stone 
base, and a new font, to replace the former urn of 
black marble. The beautiful Talbot chapel, and 
the chancel, which was rebuilt in the latter part 
of the last century, remain untouched; and the 
glaring east window, with two large square pews 
stuck immediately into the chancel arcn, are only 
rendered more offensive by the restorations in the 
body of the church, which have been carried out 
in the most liberal mauner. While the chancel 
remains clused, the organ-gallery at the west end 
cannot be removed ; but everything has been pre- 
pared fur its destruction at the shortest notice. 
The works have been executed by Mr. Mullings, 
of Devizes, and Mr. Gale, of Lacock. Mr. Blow- 
field was the architect. 

Bristol.—The Rev. Canon Girdlestone, trea- 
surer of the fund for the restoration of this 
cathedral, has issued a report to the lay com- 
mittee, in which he says,—The internal restora- 
tion of the cathedral from the eastern end to the 
tower, including the Berkeley Chapel, the new 
screen, and the enlargement of the organ, Is now 
completed. The entire sum expended upon the 
above work amounts to 6,394/. 10s. 9d. The 
entire sum subscribed, including all donations for 
special purposes, and the collection made on the 
day of re-opening, amounted to 4,926/. 5s. 1d. 
OF this sum -1,5892. 108. 8d. has been contributed 
by the Dean and Chapter, and 3,336. 14s. 5d. by 
the public. The whole amount subscribed falls 
short of the whole sum expended by 1,4682. 5s. 8d., 
which deficit the Dean and Chapter havé under- 





taken to pay; and thus, together with the 
sum which they originally subscribed, may be 
considered as having contributed 3,057/. 16s. 4d., 
+.é., nearly one-half of the whole sum expended. 
The work has cost considerably more than was 
expected. This has arisen chiefly from the neces- 
sity of doing a good deal of it by day wages, in- 
stead of by estimate and contract. 

Wednesbury.—The first stone of a new Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapel has been laid at Mesty 
Croft, a suburb of Wednesbury, which lies be- 
tween the Westbromwich and Walsall roads, and 
is a recent addition to the inhabited part of the 
town, owing its erection te the Wednesbury 
Building Society. It now contains a population 
of 850 or 900 persons. The growth of this suburb 
is one of many proofs of the prosperity of the 
town, which is one of the most flourishing in South 
Staffordshire. The chapel will be of red brick, 
interspersed with blue-brick dressings, and calcu- 
lated to accommodate about 200 persons. The 
cost will be 4717. Mr. Samuel Loxton is the 
architect. 

Wigginton (Staffordshire).—A faculty has been 
obtained to make considerable alterations to the 
church (St. Leonard’s) in this village, which is a 
chapel under Tamworth. - The pews throughout 
and the gallery at the west end of the church 
are to be removed, and replaced by new open 
benches with solid ends, of deal, stained. There 
will also be a new pulpit and prayer-desk. The 
principal feature in the alteration is a new chancel, 
24 feet long, with an aisle on the north side for 
the organ: the roof, which is to have two arched 
trusses and two framed intermediates, will be 
boarded on the top of the rafters, and stained. 
The work is being executed by Mr. C. Clarson, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Joyce, of Burton-on-Trent, architect. 

Derby.—On the London-road, at the corner of 
Canal-street, a new chape) has just been opened 
for the use of the Wesleyan Methodists, the foun- 
dations of which were iid about twelve months 
ago. ‘The edifice is 80 feet long and 47 feet wide, 
with gallery, circular at both ends. The chapel 
floor is raised about 5 feet above the road, and the 
basement contains several vestries, a large room 
for public meetings, and space for eating appa- 
ratus, &c. The site is peculiar in shape ; and, the 
building being required as large as possible, the 
present position became necessary, although it has 
rather an awkward appearance when approaclied 
from tbe town, which is the more seen through 
being built up to the front of land. The edifice 
is of Gothic character, built of bricks, with stone, 
coloured brick, and ornamental tile dressing, re- 
lieved with some carving: the site is inclosed 
with suitable iron palisade on stone plinth. The 
chapel is lighted mainly with two gas ring lights 
from the ceiling, which assist in ventilating. ‘The 
lighting was executed by Mr. Woolhouse. The 
chapel is warmed by an apparatus supplied by 
Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge. The edi- 
fice contains 900 sittings. The staining and 
varnishing of the woodwork, and painting and 
gilding of the pillars and gas peridants, were done 
by Mr. J. Basford. The whole expense of the 
building will not exceed ‘the original estimate of 
38,2007. The works have been executed by Messrs. 
W. & C. Bridgart, builders, from a design by 
Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, of Derby, architects 
(selected in a limited competition), and it has been 
carried out under their superintendence. 

Stretford.—A reredos has just been placed in 
Stretford parish church, by the liberality of two 
anonymous donors. ‘The erection of the new 
chancel, and the insertion in it of an east window 
by Mr. Wailes, have improved the appearance of 
the whole building. Both these works have been 
accomplished within the last year. The bareness 
of the eastern wall has been relieved by the new, 
reredos, which is in the Early English style, and of 
Bath and Caen stone, carved. It consists of an 
arcade of stonework, divided into five cowpart- 
meuts, and surmounted by a battlemented border. 
The central compartment is further subdivided, 
and presents a descending dove, beneath which is 
a banded scroll, inscribed with the words, ‘‘ The 
cup of blessing,” &c. The compartments on each 
side are decorated with angel supporters, mono- 
grams, foliage, &c. The architect was Mr. Black- 
well, and the sculptor Mr. Evan Williams, both 
of Manchester. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne.—The foundation-stone of 
a United Free Methodist Chapel has been laid 
here. ‘I'he site selected is a plot of ground near 
the east end of Prudhoe-street, on the north side 
of the street. The building is designed to seat 
800 persons; and on a level with the grourid-floor 
there will be a class-rdom, vestries, and a lecture- 
room. On the level of and communicating with 
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the galleries, it is intended to erect school-rooms 
capable of accommodating about 200 children. The 
style of architecture adopted is the Italian Gothic, 
and the buildings will be constructed of red brick, 
relieved with white stone dressings to openings, 
cornices, &c. The approach to the chapel will be 
by two porches, with staircases leading to the 
galleries. The woodwork will be of Petersburg 
pine, stained and varnished. The galleries will be 
supported on cast-iron columns, which latter, being 
made hollow, will be rendered available for pur- 
poses of ventilation. Other ventilators will be 
placed in the walls; and, for the heating of the 
chapel and school-room, it is intended to have a 
hot-water apparatus, to be provided by Messrs, 
Walker & Emley. Lighting will be secured by 
means of four star-lights, with ventilating tubes, 
placed in the ceiling. The plans of the building 
have been furnished by Mr. Gibson Kyle, archi- 
tect, under whose superintendence the work will 
be carried out. The contractors are, for the brick- 
laying and masonry, Mr. Joseph Kyle; and for 
the joiner and carpenter work, Messrs. Wilson & 
Berry. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Poole.—The new Temperance Hall here, accord- 
ing to the Dorset Chronicle, has been opened. 
The fagade is constructed of variously-coloured 
bricks. The internal arrangements comprise a 
hall, with platform and gallery, reading, com- 
mittee, refreshment, retiring, and other rooms in 
connection therewith, and appropriated to the 
use of societies who will hold their meetings 
there; as well as apartments for the persons in 
charge of the building. The Poole Mechanics’ 
Institute will immediately leave their present 
building and find accommodation in the new 
structure, which contains room especially designed 
for their reception. The Loyal Alliance Lodge of 
Odd Fellows will also remove from the old to the 
new hall, The large hall, in its full extent, is 70 
feet long by 28 feet wide, and will accommodate 
about 400 persons, exceeding the present town- 
hall by a few feet in each direction. The walls are 
at present left plain; but the ceiling, which is 
supported by open timber work, has been deco- 
rated with arabesque painting in distemper by 
Mr. Edsall. In each panel is introduced the tem- 
perance star and other emblematical devices, sur- 
rounded by a border. The room derives most of 
the light from a skylight ; but in the end wall are 
rose windows filled with stained glass. Sufficient 
provision has scarcely been made for the ventila- 
tion of the apartments, according to our autho- 
rity; but this defect, it is said, was no fault of 
the original design, and could be easily remedied. 
The architect is Mr. P. Branuon, of Southampton; 
and the work has been executed by Messrs. Curtis, 
of Poole. 

Swansea.—A move is now on foot in Swansea, 
for the purpose of erecting a large and commo- 
dious hall, capable of accommodating at least 
4,000 persons, at Fynone; the front elevation 
facing Walters-street, near the centre of the town. 
If successful, it will supply a hiatus that has long 
been felt at Swansea. 








MONUMENTAL. 


The Herbert Memorial.—The cost of the pro- 
posed statue is estimated at 2,000/., and the com- 
mittee have determined on entrusting the com- 
mission to Baron Marochetti. With regard to 
the second object subscribed for, they recom- 
mended the adoption of the existing hospital at 
Charmouth, which was established by Lord Her- 
bert. They trusted that Miss Nightingale will 
yet be able to bestow her care upon the institution, 
and so discharge a service of love to the memory 
of the chief whom she so highly prized. 

Rev. G. V. Guise.—A medixve’ tomb to the 
memory of the late Rev. George Vernon Guise, 
M.A., vicar of Longhope, Gloucestershire, and son 
of Sir John Guise, Bart., has just been placed 
over his remains. It consists of a solid Sicilian 
marble cross, polished, on a slab plinth of Peter- 
head granite. The whole is highly polished, and 
raised on a bold plinth of royal rock weather- 
stone. The sculptor was Mr. George Lewis. 

Cast Iron.—Ashort time since theCoalbrookdale 
Company had an order for a figure, in bronze, to be 
placed in front of the Woolwich Barracks,inmemory 
of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery who fell in the 
Crimean war. The order has been executed, and 
the finished statue now awaits removal to its des- 
tination. It is cast of metal from Russian guns 
taken at Sebastopol. The design is by Mr. John 
Bell, whose “ Eagle Slayer,” it will he remem- 


bered, also cast by the Coalbrookdale Company, 
excited considerable attention in the Exhibition 
of 1851. It is a female figure representing 
Honour, with emblematical accompaniments, and 
is‘10 feet high. The left hand grasps a sword, 
and is slightly raised, whilst the right hand holds 
out a wreath, of which there are others in re- 
serve. When placed upon its pedestal it will be 
28 feet high. The pedestal is of granite, with 
ornamental shields, cast by the Company. 








“ WHAT IS AN ARCHITECT?” 


Sir,—I¥ we may judge from Mr. Henry Cole’s 
speech at the Society of Arts on the 4th inst., there 
appears to be a great deal of ignorance existent 
respecting the usefulness of the profession of 
architecture. 

It is, however, evident that he merely affecis 
to be puzzled and unable to define “ what an archi- 
tect is,’ that he may have an opportunity of 
attacking, in a most ungenerous and illiberal man- 
ner, the whole body of modern architects; who, to 
say the least, are as conscientious and able in the 
discharge of their duties as the members of any 
other profession. The superficial arrogance of his 
assertions are the best protection against his whole- 
sale condemnation of professional architects. Is 
Captain Fowke in such need of a trumpeter that 
Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., finds it necessary to raise 
him on a pinnacle of fame by vilifying a respectable 
body of men? I have always been taught that a 
man must achieve eminence by his works possessing 
internal merit; but this, it appears, is becoming 
an old-fashioned notion : at least, if we may judge 
from the example before us, it is thought correct 
to set off the pure whiteness of one by blackening 
the characters of others. 

Surely Mr. Cole cannot seriously mean to tell us 
that, if we would be architects, we must begin either 
as sculptors, painters, engineers, or geometricians ; 
and that the sure road to greatness in one art 
is to study another. As he raises the question, 
I may, perhaps, enable him to judge what an 
architect is. In the first place, then, he isa gentle- 
man ; and, in the second, he is one who can design, 
construct, and carry out any building which may 
be entrusted to his care. He is one who has de- 
voted his whole time to the study of art and 
science as bearing on his particular profession. 
From time immemorial, av¢ has been considered 
the first quality in a building; utility the first 
requisite. It ison these grounds that we have a 
right to ask, why was not some acknowledged 
artist consulted upon the best mode of obtaining 
the greatest beauty at the least expense? Sym- 
metry and beauty form the soul of architecture ; 
structure, the mere bone and muscle. 

The only conclusion it is possible to arrive at, 
after reading Mr. Cole’s remarks, is, that in his 
opinion it is utterly useless to follow architecture 
as a profession, Why not go a little further,‘and 
declare it would be better to begin as a baker, or 
candle-maker, or that an apprenticeship to the 
soap-boiling business would form a good preli- 
minary course. As well might he ask, “ What is 
an engineer?” Sir Hugh Myddleton was a 
banker, Smeaton an optician, Brindley a working 
millwright, Telford a stonemason, Stephenson a 
collier; while, in mechanical engineering,— Watt 
was an optician, Armstrong a lawyer. But it would 
be endless to multiply examples, all of which only 
prove that, when genius is strong, no difficulties 
can daunt it. These were men who forced them- 
selves into notice against the strongest opposition ; 
but would any rational man therefore employ a 
lawyer, or even a collier,.to design a piece of 
machinery ? 

Captain Fowke may be one of these geniuses ; 
but Mr. Cole must really pardon us, notwith- 
standing his rampant assertions, if we think 
that the practice of military engineeering is not 
the most efficient mode of gaining a knowledge of 
architecture. 

The instances cited by Mr. Cole are not those of 
men who have climbed the ladder of fame under 
apparently insurmountable difficulties: on the con- 
trary, they were men who were petted, and basked 
in the sunof patronage. Perhaps he is not aware 
that the practice of the three arts in the great 
Italian period was as customary as the subdivision 
of them now; and that Michelangelo, Raffuelle, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, are as much entitled to 
be termed architects as painters or sculptors, 

The inexorable civilization of modern times has 
decreed that there shall be a more minute sub- 
division of labour; and Admirable Crichtons are 
now scarce, 

It is really amusing to think of the changes in 





= opinion which alternately exalt and then 
ethrone a man, Ten years ago Paxton was the 


ad 


hero before whom architects were to bow down in 
shame. Where is he now? Lo, a greater than 
he has appeared: his candle is snuffed, his noge 
out of joint. Ifthe former had the commanding 
excellence attributed to him, why not in justice 
employ the experienced man, who was to create a 
revolution in architecture ? 

It is a strange fact that the only really fine 
feature in the Exhibition of 1851—the arched 
transept—emanated from the suggestion of that 
distinguished architect, Sir Charles Barry; and 
that that feature is the most noticeable one in al] 
the imitations of the original Exhibition building, 

No one seems to commend Captain Fowke’s 
building for other than its utilitarian peculiarities, 
Taste, design, beauty, seem to be of very minor 
importance. Thus, though English architects 
gained five prizes out of ten in competition with 
all the world for the cathedral of Lille; foreigners 
will still say, and with justice, that the English 
set no value upon art. 

In conclusion I would ask Mr. Cole,—Would 
he, considering Leonardo da Vinci was a military 
engineer, employ an architect to design the forti- 
fications of this country ; bearing in mind that, to 
make the case similar, he must employ one who 
has not distinguished himself as yet, and to the 
exclusion of the advice of any of our eminent 
military engineers? In my opinion, as the art 
of fortification is more intimately related to con- 
struction than the art of decoration, you would 
find more architects capable of becoming engi- 
neers than engineers architects. Painters and 
sculptors have become architects oftener than any 
other class, for the simple reason that at is more 
difficult of attainment to unpractised hands than 
construction or scientific knowledge. 

T. MELLARD READE. 








CADDING FOR CUSTOM. 


Srr,—An advertisement appeared the other day 
in the Times, so unusual (if I am not mistaken, as 
regards the sapping, as it were, of our profession), 
that I have not been able to repress my strong 
inclination to send you a copy, and to express 
my condemnation of it. J. B.G. 


“ Third of Fees Received will be given by an Architect 
and Surveyor, to any one Introducing Business or Clients 
tohim. Estates managed; railway compensation claims 
adjusted; dilapidations ascertained ; estates laid out for 
building operations, &c.”’ 











~ DRY ROT. 


ALTHOUGH several communications have been 
sent you in reply to the queries of your corre- 
spondent, “T. H. W.,” of November 2nd, I do 
not conceive the question to have been met by 
either of them; therefore beg to add a few re- 
marks on the subject. Most people think, if they 
insert a few air-bricks under the floor line of a 
building, they have done all that is requisite for 
the ventilation of that portion of it ; but it is not 
so: the air thus admitted falls into the space, and 
there lies, as inert asso much water, for a great 
portion of the year; and when a slight change 
does take place, the surfaces within, being at a 
lower temperature, condense the watery vapour In 
sufficient quantity to promote the growth of “dry 
rot,” where the seeds have been already sown; 
and probably the water from the concrete never 
thoroughly dried out. The application of corrosive 
sublimate, it is well known, will destroy the fungus 
wherever it touches ; but, when put down and un- 
dried in this stagnant air, it produces moisture 
enough to bring into active life the numerous very 
minute germs that have escaped the poison, 28 
well as the eye of the operator. 

The best remedy, under the circumstances, 
would be, after gettting the surfaces as dry a8 
possible, to connect the space under the floor with 
the furnace or stove by which the church 1s 
warmed, whereby a brisk current of air would be 
promoted, and, when the stove is in use, kept up. 
Where this method is not available, any other—for 
promoting this current, that is,—may be intro- 
duced, such as by one or more metal pipes, confiued 
to this space at the bottom, carried up the wall of 
the building, and left open at top. One of your 
correspondents attributes the presence of the ev 
in his case to the fact of the mortar having been 
made up upon the site; but if as much water 3 
was used in making up the mortar had been 4p 
plied to it, without a particle of lime, the same 
effect might have been anticipated. Cement con- 
crete may be very useful in cases where there 
a chance of water rising from below; but, on the 
other hand, where there is no such risk, it 18 a 
more certain condenser than the naked earth. 
Where boarded floors must be used so near the 
earth, the space beneath must be ventilated, 
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THE STABILITY OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


Srr,—I have repeatedly noticed in recent visits 
to the Crystal Palace an amount of unevenness in 
the flooring ; so remarkable, that it cannot have 

ssibly escaped the notice of those to whose 
care the safety of the building is intrusted. That 
this deflection has not been rectified betokens, on 
the part of the directors, a conviction that its 
existence is not really attended with danger, or at 
least with immediate danger ; but when we reflect 
upon the possible consequences of a partial failure 
in the flooring of such a building occurring at a 
moment when a crowd had gathered round some 
centre of attraction (and the whole business of 
conducting the Palace consists in securing and 
exhibiting attractive objects), one cannot but feel 
it right that some authoritatve explanation should 
be afforded to the public, through such a medium 
as your columns, of a phenomenon alarming to 
ordinary observers, and doubly alarming to those 
conversant with buildings, but which is evidently 
felt by the authorities at Sydenham to be no cause 
for fear. 

This great deflection is chiefly observable in the 
south-west end of the building (that next the 
entrance from the railway station), and occurs in 
very many places, but can be seen most markedly 
in the comparatively narrow passage running 
parallel to the nave, and in front of the French 
and Ceramic courts. It can also be well observed 
near the Pompeian Court. Of its cause I can say 
nothing, except that I bave noticed it to be most 
manifest near the large masses of vegetable earth 
in which plants are grown, and which are kept 
constantly wet. The floor-boards near these 
masses of wet earth exhibit here and there marks 
of decay ; and one is therefore led to suspect decay 
in the joists and girders. 

A SEason TICKET-HOLDER. 





BUILDING ACCIDENTS. 


The Great Exhibition.—Mr. Bedford, the West- 
minster coroner, has held a protracted investiga- 
tion at St. George’s Hospital, into the circum- 
stances attending an accident which occurred at 
the Great Exhibition building, on Monday, the 
9th, resulting in the death of Martin Conolly, 
aged 23, residing at 6, New-court, Brompton, and 
injuries to two other workmen on the building. 
It appeared that on Monday last a gang of 
workmen and labourers, engaged in the construc- 
tion of the roof and domes, were hoisting and 
placing iron principals, weighing 11 cwt. each, 
on the top scaffold of the dome. One of these 
principals suddenly fell, in consequence of not 
being properly bolted, thereby tipping over some 
planks on which deceased was standing, and 
hurling him headlong to the ground, a distance of 
60 feet, the falling principal and planks inflicting 
injuries on two others. It was stated to be the 
duty of the “ganger,” named Finn, to see that 
the bolts were fixed. Finn deposed that he daly 
appointed the deceased and another, called Mara, 
to see to the bolting. Mara swore that he knew 
nothing whatever about it, and that he was absent 
two hours and a half, talking to a friend. The 
Jury briefly deliberated, and returned an open 
verdict, that deceased died from the effects of a 
fall at the International Exhibition, by negli- 
gence, arising from the bolts of the principals not 
being properly fixed. 

Leeds. — A fire has occurred at the Leeds 
Town Hall, under rather extraordinary circum- 
stances. The Victoria Hall is lighted with gas 
supplied from two enormous meters, placed one on 
each side of the building; and on Monday night, 
shortly after six o’clock, as Mr. Swales, inspector 
of nuisances, was going to his office, he observed 
what he supposed was the gas burning above the 
meter on the west side of the hall, near the prison 
cells, On further examination he discovered that 
six of the large pipes which carry the gas up to 
the hall were literally blazing, and melting away. 

n alarm was immediately given, and the hand- 
engine belonging to the town brigade was almost 
instantly at work. A few minutes sufficed to 
remove all danger,—a fortunate but narrow es- 
cape. The origin of the fire is not known. 

Old Houses.— The roof of an old house, 
consisting of two stories, situate at St. Ninians, 
near Stirling, has fallen in. There was no per- 
son in it at the time——Another fatal accident, 
by the fall of the roof of an old and ruinous house, 
48 Occurred in Caithness. The house referred to 
8 an old barn at Hillhead, of Lybster. A man 
was engaged within it in threshing corn was 

illed. The roof was entirely supported by a couple, 
Which gave way. 


COMPENSATION CASE: NOTTINGHAM. 


_ Last week an inquiry was opened in the grand 
jury room, at the Guildball, Nottingham, before 
Mr. T, Hawksley, civil engineer, in the reference 
between the Corporation of Nottingham, being the 
Local Board of Health of the borough, and Mrs 

Mary Ann Henson, Mr. R. B. Henson, and Mr. 
T. W. Henson, as to the compensation to be paid 
for property taken under the “ compulsory powers 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845.” 
Mr. Cave, barrister, instructed by Messrs. Hunt & 
Son, solicitors, Nottingham, appeared on behalf of 
the claimants; and Mr. Field, barrister, instructed 
by Mr. Enfield, the town clerk, on behalf of the 
corporation. 

It appears that some time ago the corporation 
resolved, on the recommendation of the Improve- 
ment Committee, to open up a new street leading 
from the Poultry and Cheapside to Carlton-street; 
and after the beginning of the present year the 
Local Board of Health, in pursuance of the power 
placed in their hands by Act of Parliament, gave 
notice to Mrs. and the Messrs, Henson that they 
intended to take a block of property and land, 
709 square yards in extent, situate at the junc- 
tion of Chandler’s-lane and Bottle-lane, in order 
to carry out the proposed improvement. The 
owners of the property called in Mr. Booker, 
architect, who valued it at 6,6037.; upon which a 
claim for that amount was made to the Local 
Board ; who, considering that sum to be greatly in 
excess of the value of the property, made what 
they considered a reasonable offer ; and that being 
refused, they made another nominal offer, in order 
to have the matter settled either by a jury or by 
arbitration. The owners having adopted the 
latter course, both parties agreed to refer the 
question to Mr. Hawksley, who had come down 
to hear evidence, in order to put him in a position 
to give his award. 


In course of the inquiry, Mr. Goddard, architect, Lin- 
coln, said he had been in practice twenty-three years, 
and he was acquainted with Nottingham. He had had 
considerable experience in valuing property taken com- 
pulsorily under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. He 
had surveyed the property in question, and he estimated 
its value at 7,3362. 8s. The mode by which he arrived at 
that was by valuing the buildings as they now stand, He 
then valued the land at the price it would fetch if cleared 
of the buildings; and having added the two sums together 
he made an allowance of 33/. 6s. 8d. per cent. tor the 
compulsory sale, That was a usual allowance in cases 
of this kind, where the property was improveable, being 
in the centre of the town. It had always been the prac- 
tice of the witness to make that allowance when acting 
on behalf of the promoters of an undertaking.—By Mr. 
Field: Witness valued the buildings, as they now stand, 
upon the rental, at 1,195/. 6s. He then valued the land, 
supposing it to be cleared of the buildings, at 7/., 6/., and 
5l. per yard, amounting altogether to 5,502/. 6s. 

Mr. Henson stated that the area of the land, stripped of 
the buildings, was 709 yards. 

Mr. Jalland, architect, Nottingham, valued the p-o- 
perty in question at 7,225/., allowing one-third of the 
value of the land and buildings on account of the com- 
pulsory sale. 

Mr. John Smith Norris, architect, Nottingham, said he 
had examined the property in question, and valued it at 
6,5642. He estimated the buildings at 1,724/., and the 
land at 3,199/., giving a total of 4,923/., to which he added 
the customary 33 per cent. for the forced sale, amounting 
to 1,6412. 

For the corporation— 

Mr. Marrable, late superintending architect to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, said he had examined the 
property in question, and found it to be in as bad repair 
as it could be, to be at all tenantable. He took the net 
rental, making certain deductions for insurance and other 
matters, at 200/.; and in his opinion the property was 
worth thirty years’ purchase, which would give 3,000/. 
He did not think the property was capable of being ap- 
plied to more profitable purposes than it was at present. 
The value of the iand, denuded of the buildings, he esti- 
mated at 4/. per square yard ; and, taking it at 710 yards, 
that would give 2,841/. He would allow ten per cent. for 
compulsory sale, and that gave as the total value of land 
and buildings 3,325/. 2s. During his experience he had 
never allowed more than ten per cent., and he had never 
known more allowed for compulsory sales of land and 
buildings. 

Mr. H. Moses Wood, architect, Nottingham, said he 
had examined the property in question, and he did not 
think its rental would be increased by laying out more 
money upon it, under its present system of occupancy, 
The land would not be increased in value if the houses on 
it were pulled down. The value of the property he esti- 
mated at 3,283/., making no allowance for compulsory 
sale: be had never known 33 per cent. allowed on that 
account, and did not think it ought to be allowed.—By 
Mr. Cave. The buildings on the land, exclusive of the 
malt office, he estimated at 1,430/., and the land at 1,52v/, 
The land he estimated at 4/. and 2/. per yard. He was 
engaged in a case of compulsory sale at Lincoln in which 
33 per cent. was allowed on that account. 

Mr. Frederick Bakewell, architect, Nottingham, gave 
his valuation as 4,031/., including 10 per cent. for compul- 
sory sale. The land he considered was only worth 2/. 10s. 
per square yard. 

Mr. Marriot O. Tarbotton, C.E., corporation surveyor, 
Nottingham, was of opinion that the marketable value of 
the property was 3,914/. 12s. ; that was if it was put up to 
auction, exclusive of allowance for forced sale. Ten per 
cent. was a proper sum to allow on that account, which 
would give 3911. 8s.; making a total of 4,306/., which 
would give twénty-five years’ purchase on the rental, 
which he took at 178/., after making all deductions. 

Mr. C. E. Cawley, C.E., had examined the property in 
question, and had taken two modes of arriving at its 








value,—-one by the rental, and the second by valuing the 


buildings as they stand and the land separately. By the 
first mode he estimated the vatue at 3,560/., to which he 
added for compulsory sale, 10 per cent., 356/., making 
altogether 3,9167. By the second mode he valued the 
buildings at 1,305/. 12s. 6d., the land at 2,612/. 10s., mak- 
ing 3,918/, 2s. 6d.; and adding to that for compulsory 
sale 10 per cent., 3917. 16s. 3d., gavea total of 4,309/. 12s. 9d. 
In Manchester there was never more than 10 per cent, 
allowed for compulsory sale. 
The arbitrator took time to consider his award. 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 

Palmer v. Elcock § Lowe.—At the Wallsall County 
Court, an action has been tried for the recovery of 41/. 
ls. 6d., for work done, and damages sustained from 
breach of agreement. Counsel for plaintiff briefly detailed 
the circumstances. He stated that his client was an 
architect of some experience, residing in Wednesbury, 
and the defendants were partners, carrying on business in 
the same place as gas tube makers. Some time ago the 
last-named gentlemen conceived the notion of building 
a country house each, next door to each other, in the 
parish of Great Barr. In order to do this a plan was pro- 
cured from Mr. Bates, of Handsworth, architect, and this 
was shown to plaintiff. It was merely the ground plan 
of two houses, the cost of building which would be about 
4007. each; and plaintiff was asked what he would make 
out the other plans and superintend the erection of the 
two houses for; and he, being on excellent terms with 
the defendant, Mr. Lowe, said, in an off-hand way, that 
he would do it for 10/., on condition that a horse and 
trap should be provided for him by defendants. The 
plans and drawings were duly drawn; but afterwards 
Mr. Elcock decided to erect houses of a much superior 
character, and instructed plaintiff to make out plans for 
the same, remarking that he would not spoil the houses 
for 100. or so. Plans were then drawn out, and the 
houses were erected at a cost of 1,600/. When the whole 
work was done, plaintiff made claims for extra work over 
and above the 10/. originally agreed upon for the profes. 
sional work in the erection of the smaller honses at first 
proposed. His client had expended ont of pocket 9/. in 
travelling expenses, in consequence of defendants not 
providing a horse and trap as peragreement ; and he had 
gone to Birmingham to make arrangements for purchases 
of fittings, &c.; and had drawn upagreements, measured 
bricklayers’ and plasterers’ work, for which he had 
charged the proper commission only. 

Evidence in accordance with this statement having 
been given, together with the corroborative evidence of 
Mr. B. Dawes, of Wednesbury, architect, and Mr. U. 
Fellows, of Walsall, surveyor,— 

Mr. Elcock, one of the defendants, was examined. He 
stated that when he saw plaint:ff about the plans drawn 
out by Mr. Bates, he told him that he would do the work 
for much less than Mr. Bates had estimated. Mr. Bates 
said they would cost 950/., and plaintiff said they could 
be done for 1002. or 1502. less, and that if they would give 
him the work it would do him a great dea! of good, as 
Barr was hkely to become very much built upon. He 
said further, that, as he was a young architect, he would 
do the work for little or nothing. He eventually agreed 
to do itfor 107. Plaintiff asked him if he would allow him 
a seat in his trap when he drove overto Barr. He agreed 
to this, but did not agree to find him a horse and trap. 
Even when certain alterations and additions to the place 
were suggested, he thought the 10/. was to include all 
plaintiff’s charges. 

Other evidence having been led for the defendants, the 
judge, in putting the case to the jury, said that the ques- 
tion for them to decide was as to whether the 10/. so often 
mentioned was to cover the whole of the charge for the 
work done. The main point to which he would direct 
their attention was the item of 27/.10s. A bill for 41/. 
had been sent in for work done to property which cost 
530/., while 107. had been considered a sufficient remnne- 
ration for work done to property value 1,080/. But was 
the additional expenditure agreed to be made after the 
agreement for the 102. to be paid to plaintiff for his ser- 
vice? And were the alterations suggested by the plaintiff 
without any understanding as to an extra remuneration ? 
And was the extra amount of remuneration claimed a 
reasonable sum? If they thought that Mr. Elcock was 
justified in supposing that 10/. was the total sum plaintiff 
was to charge, and that plaintiff's silence on the subject 
confirmed him in such supposition, then their verdict 
would be for the defendant. If, on the other hand, they 
thought that the plaintiff was entitled to an extra claim, 
they must consider if the amount claimed was just; and, 
if not, how much of it would be a reasonable sum. 

The jury, after a few minutes’ deliberation, made an 
inquiry as to whether the plaintiff had done any work 
which it was not the province of an architect to perform; 
and, if so, if it was customary to charge 24 per cent. 
upon it. They also wished to know if it was usual to 
charge 5 per cent. upon amounts extra of contract. There 
appeared to be a difference of opinion on this subject; 
but Mr. Benton Dawes stated that 24 per cent. was the 
proper charge for extras. Eventually the jury returned a 
verdict to the effect that, as the original agreement between 
plaintiff and defendant appeared to have been anabsvlute 
bargain for 10/., independently of the cost of the build- 
ings, they did not think plaintiff was entitlea to the claim 
he had made, nor to more than had been paid. A verdict 
for the defendants was, therefore, recorded. The. case 
occupied the court nearly six hours. 








TWELVE ADVANTAGES OF POST-OFFICE 
SAVINGS’ BANKS. 

1, Tuy will be quite safe. Money placed in 

them is placed in the hands of the Government, 

which is bound by law to repay it when it is 

wanted. 

2. They will be near to every man. He will 

pass them as he goes to his work and as he returns 

from it. 

3. They will be open for eight hours of every 

working day. A man may walk into one and 

deposit his money at his own convenience, and he 

may do this when none of his neighbours or friends 

are by to see what he is about. 

4 They will enable men to save up money by 

degrees, As small a sum as one shilling can be 








deposited in them. 
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5. They will give a fair interest for the money 
deposited in them. If a man deposits one shilling 
a week in them for ten years, he will then have 
nearly thirty pounds of principal and interest. 

6. Persons depositing money in them will not 
be at any expense. There will be no charge for 
books, or forms, or postage. There will be no 
entrance fees and no fines. 

7. Those who put money into them, and want 
it out again, can get it quickly—that is, in three 
or four days—and without trouble. 

8. Women and children may deposit money in 
them in their own names. 

9. If a man begins to deposit in one Post-office 
Savings’ Bank, at Huddersfield, for instance, and 
afterwards goes to Rochdale, or Stourbridge, or 
some other town, he can go on depositing wherever 
he may be. 

10. And if he has put his money into a Post- 
office Savings’ Bank in one town, in Huddersfield, 
for instance, and wants it repaid to him in some 
other town, he can have it so repaid without diffi- 
culty. 

11. The postmasters are strictly ordered not to 
disclose the name of any depositor in a Post-office 
Savings’ Bank, or to mention the amount he or 
she may have saved. 

12. Lastly, those who put money into Post- 
office Savings’ Banks will have the advantage of 
feeling that they are doing their duty by their 
families and by themselves, and that they are 
placing their money where it will be safe until 
sickness, or old age, or some other cause, compels 
them to ask for it again. F. I. ScupaMoRE. 


Pooks Received, 


The History and Articles of Masonry ; now first 
published from a MS. in the British Museum. 
Edited by Marraew Cooxr. London: Richard 
Spencer, Great Queen-street. 1861. 

Tue original of this little book is amongst the 

Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum, 

No. 23,198, and is ascribed by the editor to the 

latter part of the fifteenth century. It cannot at 

any rate be earlier, since it refers to the Poly- 
cronicon as “a chronicle printed,” and this was 
not the case until 1482. It reads to us, we must 
confess, as a more recent production. The sub- 
stance of the “History,” which tells an odd 
rambling story about geometry and masonry, and 

Euclid and Solomon, is known in other shapes. 

One of Mr. Cooke’s notes we may reprint. It 

is on the lines,— 





** And after 
that was a worthy king 
in England that was called 
Athelstan, and his young- 
est son loved well the 
science of geometry, and 
he wist well that hand-craft 
had the practice of the sci- 
ence of geometry so well 
as masons, wherefore he 
drew him to council and learn- 
ed [the] practice of that science 
to his speculative, for of specu- 
lative he was a master, 
and he loved well mason- 
ry and masons.”” 


This is, he says,— 


“To the free and accepted, or speculative, mason 
the most important testimony. It asserts that the 
oungest son of King Athelstan learned practical masonry 
n addition to speculative masonry, for that he was a 
master. No book or writing so early as the present has 
yet been discovered in which speculative masonry is men- 
tioned ; and certainly none has gone so far as to acknow- 
ledge a master of such craft. If it is only for these lines 
the value of this little book to Freemasons is incaiculable. 
After writing the abore, a friend, not a brother, but one 
of the most learned men on the subject of masonry, put 
the following question :—‘ Are yon so sure that specula. 
tive masonry is Freemasonry? May it not be the art of 
designing, speculative being tantamount to contempla- 
tive, amongst the older authors,—in fact, what we should 
now call an architect?’ : 
Every Freemason can resolve this for himself.’’ 


Mr. Cooke appears to have executed his office 
very carefully. 








Riscellanen, 

Princese’s THEATRE.—On Thursday evening 
last, Mrs. Key Blunt, an American lady, of whose 
poetical readings we have before now spoken, 
essayed the sleep-walking scene from “ Macbeth,” 
and a scene from Goethe’s “Faust and Margue- 
rite,” in conjunction with Mr. George Jordan, 
also an American; Mrs. Blunt succeeding in obtain- 
ing the applause of a very full house. “ The 
Cricket on the Hearth” was admirably played by 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Meadows, 
and Miss Helen Howard, the real Zilly Slowboy. 





ARCHITECTURAL Soorety oF NoRTHAMPTON.— 
A committee-meeting was held 9th December, the 
Rev. Lord Alwyre Compton, in the chair. Various 
objects of interest were exhibited, and Mr. Morton 
consulted the committee with reference to a 
painted window about to-be inserted in the chancel 
of Harleston Church. The cottages designed by 
Mr. Hedley, under the instructions of the com- 
mittee, were scrutinized, and a form of recom- 
mendation to cottage-builders to be issued by 
the society agreed upon. Mr. Irvine exhibited 
patterns for the proposed needle-work for St. 
Sepulchre’s. 

TeRRIFIC Expiosion.—A fearful explosion has 
occurred on the premises of Mr. Barnett, chemist 
and druggist, Jamaica-row, Birmingham, by which 
several persons were severely injured, one it is 
believed fatally, a... an immense amount of pro- 
perty destroyed. The premises consist of a large 
shop, a dwelling-house, a large cellar below the 
shop being stored with oil, naphtha, and other 
inflammable liquids, while the second and third 
floors were occupied by Mr. Barnett’s family. A 
large crowd assembled, and many of them actually 
commenced at once to plunder the shop! Very 
little is as yet known of the cause of the explosion. 
A lad was going down into the cellar for some oil, 
having a lighted candle in his hand; and when he 
got to the bottom of the stairs he heard a loud re- 
port, and was thrown to the ground and stunned. 
Mr. Barnett only knows that while standing at 
his desk he was suddenly raised from the ground 
and thrown forwards, and in a moment found 
himself in the cellar lying upon a mass of burning 
débris with his clothes on fire. It cannot yet be 
said with certainty whether the cause of the explo- 
sion was an escape of gas, or an ignition of 
inflammable vapour from the large stock of naphtha 
kept in the cellar. Not only the premises in which 
the explosion took place, but those on each side, 
have received much damage. 

EprnpurGu : WorkMeEn’s Hovsers.—An influ- 
ential meeting has been held on this subject ; the 
Lord Provost in the chair, The meeting was 
addressed by Mr. Sheriff Cleghorn; the Lord 
Advocate; Mr. Duncan M‘Laren; Mr. Alexander 
Wood, M.D.; the Rev. Dr. Guthrie; Rev. William 
Robertson, Greyfriars; Mr. David Mure, M.P.; 
Admiral Ramsay ; and others. A committee was 
appointed to frame a coustitution for a projected 
society or company to erect dwellings for the 
working classes, and look out for suitable sites. 
With reference to Mr. Dunlop’s Act, the Lord 
Advocate, without committing himself, hinted 
that his influence would not be wanting to carry 
through a supplementary Act, conferring larger 
powers than that Act contains, by which much of 
the old wretched houses in the Old Town might 
be purchased at a fair valuation, by companies 
formed for the erection of new houses in their 
places. In supporting such a measure, his Lord- 
ship signified that he would be greatly encouraged 
and strengthened by the formation of a large and 
influential company for carrying out the object in 
view. It is said that the Dean of Guild is about 
to take measures for clearing the streets of dan- 
gerous tenements. 

THE Keswick DRAINAGE QuESTION.—A memo- 
rial has been recently presented to the Keswick 
Board of Health by the Local Pour Law Board of 
Guardians and magistrates, in which a right view 
of the sanitary question as affecting such boards, 
and which we have long urged, is thus pressed upon 
the attention of the Local Board of Health:—“ We, 
the guardians and ex-officio guardians of the poor 
of Keswick, fearing that much suffering and an 
increase in the poor rates will result from the fever 
now existing in the alleys and lanes; and believing 
that the only way to arrest this epidemic and pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar diseases is, in the 
first place, thoroughly to drain the site of the 
town; beg to urge on the Local Board of Health 
the necessity of no longer delaying the works ne- 
cessary for this purpose.” A memorial from 
the rate-payers, landlords, and inhabitants gene- 
rally has also been presented to the Local Board 
of Health as to the unhealthy condition of the 
town, and the necessity for “sound sanitary mea- 
sures” being “speedily adopted,’’ to prevent “a 
great deterioration of some of the property in the 
present town” by removal of the inhabitants to 
drained and healthier districts. The memorialists, 
therefore, urge the adoption of an “ efficient sys- 
tem of drainage.” The medical men of the town, 
too, declare that “the best plan to arrest the 
course of fever, and to prevent the recurrence of 
epidemic diseases in general, will be to execute a 
thorough system of drainage of the town.” The 
Keswick people are actuated by a somewhat dif- 
ferent spirit from that which is being displayed 
at Winchester. 











THE GIRDERS OF THE LENDAL Brings, Yorx, 
These girders have been sold by tender, and haye 
been in the course of removal during the week, 
The girders and other ironwork have tallen to the 
tender sent in by Mr. T. Cabry, the resident 
engineer of the North-Eastern Railway Company, 
at 2/. 10s. per ton; and the total purchase-money 
will be about 7007. 

Tron Sares.— A few days ago, one of Chubb’s 
safes, containing 3,000/. of gold, was recovered 
from the wreck of the Royal Charter. On open. 
ing the safe the gold was found intact, much to 
the satisfaction of Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, & Co,, 
the owners. It will be remembered that a great 
quantity of gold was dispersed and lost in the 
ill-fated vessel through being packed in wood 
cases, which were destroyed by the action of the 
waves. 

THE SURVEYORSHIP TO THE COLCHESTER Town 
AND CHANNEL COMMISSIONERS.—From a list of 
thirty-two candidates three were selected; namely, 
Mr. Jeffrey Austin Hall, of Willenhall, South 
Staffordshire; Mr. Joseph Hope, of Summer 
Town, Oxford; and Mr. William F. Rowell, of 
Lanchester, Durham, for further selection ; when 
the Board, after several votings, especially be. 
tweea Mr. Hall and Mr. Hope, which were more 
than once equal, at length appointed Mr. Hope, 
by a majority of eleven to seven. 

SAWDUsT aS A FIXER OF AMMONIA.—Sawdust is 
said to be one of the very best absorbents for liquid 
manure. Mixed with diluted sulphuric acid, it is 
one of the best materials for fixing the ammonia 
which is given off in stables. The following ex. 
periments have been put on record :—A shallow 
basin, in which sawdust, moistened with diluted sul- 
phuric acid, was spread, was hung up ina stable; 
and, in the course of three weeks, all the acid in 
the sawdust was neutralized by the ammonia in 
the air of the stable, and a considerable quantity 
of sulphate of ammonia was formed in this manner, 
For this reason, sawdust, mixed with sulphnric 
acid, is recommended as a means of keeping stables 
sweet and wholesome. This acid should be diluted 
with forty times its bulk of water before it is ap- 
plied to the sawdust. Just enough should be 
applied to make the sawdust feel damp. On 
account of its porosity, sawdust retains the acid 
very perfectly, and presents a large surface for 
the absorption of the ammonia. 

NerwIron Brinp@s, at NORTHENDEN, CHESHIRE. 
The ferry-boat which, has been in use on the 
Mersey at Northenden from time immemorial, 
is now superseded by a lattice girder foot-bridge, 
which has been erected at the expense of Mr. 
Tatton, of Withenshaw Hall. This structure con- 
sists of two wrought-iron lattice girders, spanning 
the river, which is 83 feet wide at this point. The 
girders are of ornamental design, 88 feet long, 
6 feet deep in the centre, and 2 feet 6 inches at 
the ends; and they are placed 6 feet apart; the 
footway being composed of cross timbers and 
planking. Each end of the bridge is supported by 
a cluster of four pile columns, 8 inches diameter, 
which are driven 15 feet into the earth. The 
upper parts of the girders are connected in two 
places by cast-iron arches, ornamented by the 
armorial bearings of the Tatton family. At one 
of these arches there is an iron lattice gate. The 
footpath is carried from the ends of the girders 
to the top of the banks by iron beams and planks, 
and there are ornamental iron railings at the sides. 
The whole has been designed, constructed, and 
erected by Messrs, Edward T. Bellhouse & Co., of 
Manchester. 

OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HIsTORICAL 
Socrrty.—At the second meeting (Nov. 13th), 
the Rev. P. G. Medd, in the chair; the junior 
secretary read a report, from which the following 
is an extract :—‘‘ The committee have also to al- 
nounce that a communication was received during 
the long vacation from the honorary secretaries 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, # 
the effect that ‘that society having been named 
by her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Inter 
national Exhibition of 1862 as one of the Art 
Institutes in connection with it, they have thought 
it expedient that the various other architect 
societies should be associated with the Institute, 
soas to form a united body, which might pro 
mote effectually the due representation of archi- 
tecture in the Exhibition. A representative 
committee was therefore formed, to which your 
society was requested to nominate two represent 
tives. In accordance with this invitation, you 
committee at their first meeting this term noml 
nated the Rev. Dr. Bloxam and Mr. J. H. Parker; 
and these gentlemen have both expressed theif 
willingness to serve.” The Rev. W. W. Shirley 
then read a paper on “The Character and Court 
of Henry II.” 
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GaLLERY OF ILtusTRATIONS.—In Mr, and Mrs. 
German Reed’s excellent “ Entertainment,” Mr. 
John Parry now relates, musically, the vicissi- 
tudes of a Colleen Bawn, in the words of Mr. 
Byron, and with Mr. Musgrave’s music. He does 
it as only Parry can. Mrs. Reed herself is just now 
in charming voice. 

BLACKFRIARS- BRipGE.—At a recent meeting of 
the common council, Mr. H. W. Vallance, the 
chairman of the Bridge House Committee, 
brought up a report of that committee, to whom 
it had been referred to obtain designs and esti- 
mates for the construction of a new bridge at 
Blackfriars, which recommended for adoption a 
design sent in by Mr. Page, for an iron bridge of 
three arches, at the estimated cost of 245,000/. 
After some discussion, the court resolved that 
nothing should be done until the report of the 
committee is fairly before the public. 

MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The meeting of this Association, held on Wednes- 
day evening, the 11th, being the commencement 
of the winter session, partook somewhat of the 
character of a social re-union. The rooms were 
decorated with architectural drawings, and water- 
colours, and also with some original sketches by 
the ancient masters. There were present about 
forty members and friends: the vice-president, 
Mr. G. Shaw Aitkin, occupied the chair, and, 
after a few introductory remarks, called upon 
the hon. secretary, who read the report, which 
showed the Society to be in a most satisfactory 
position. The evening was spent in listening to 
several short papers, and in examining the various 
works of art, which induced a considerable amount 
of discussion. 

Prizes For Art StupEents.— Prizes to the 
amount of 207. were recently offered by Mr. 
Benson to the various schools of art throughout 
the kingdom in connection with the South Ken- 
sington Art School, for designs for watch orna- 
mentation. Mr. Benson informs us that the In- 
spector-General has just notified “that none of 
the designs which have been received are of a 
character to merit the full prize in any one of the 
three classes into which they were divided: he 
has, however, made the following awards :—Two 
guineas to Mr. R. F. W. Liddle, Durham School 
of Art; two guineas to Mr. W. A. Boon, South 
Kensington School; two prizes of three guineas 
and one guinea respectively to Miss Annie Wherry, 
Charterhouse School; and two guineas to Mr. 
George O. Blacker, of Wolverhampton School. It 
is disappointing that both in respect of the Art- 
Union of London premiums, and this smaller 
matter, the schools should fall short. 

IMPROVEMENT IN SAW-FRAMES.—An invention 
has been patented by Thomas Greenwood, of 
Leeds, to effect an economy in the construction 
and in the setting up of machinery for sawing 
wood, A steam cylinder, it is stated, is set up in 
an inverted position on the top of the framework 
within which the saw-frame is mounted ; and the 
saw-frame is connected directly with the pendent 
piston-rod or rods of the inverted steam cylinder. 
The traverse, therefore, of the piston will impart 
the requisite reciprocating motion directly to the 
saw-frame, and avoid the necessity for providing 
a more extended foundation than is required to 
carry the framework of the saw-mill; while, at 
the same time, this arrangement will involve the 
sitaplifying of the construction of the mechanism. 
Another improvement is to draw back the saw- 
blades, after the completion of each cut, from con- 
tact with the wood under operation ; so that the 
saw-teeth may be clear of the wood during the 
ascent of the frame. 

THe WincuestER DRAINAGE QuEsTION.—A 
meeting of ratepayers, from which much was ex- 
pected, came to an untimely end last week. The 
Mayor took the chair, and commenced, says the 
Hampshire Advertiser, “by speaking of the ad- 
vantages of draining which other towns enjoyed, 
and which he hoped Winchester would yet enjoy.” 
The gross impropriety of “a chairman” at a pub- 
lic meeting manifesting any positive dislike to 
dirt, and commencing “a speech in favour of the 
question” of drainage, excited “some manifesta- 
tion of disapprobation” on the part of those who 
sensitively felt that a public meeting ought to be 
conducted in an orderly manner, and in all re- 
spects with strict propriety ; but when it was in- 
timated by the Mayor (quite in order) that an 
adjournment could not be acceded to, as was pro- 
posed by one of the dirty party, because a gentle- 
man (Mr, Rawlinson) had come down from London 
to address them ; such a row was kicked up by the 
advocates of order and propriety, that “not one 
Word could be heard” throughout the meeting, 
and the Mayor was under the necessity of dis- 
solving it without even an adjournment, 








Dr. SoutHwoop SmitH.—We have received, 
with feelings of the greatest regret, intelligence 
of the death of this gentleman, one of the 
pioneers of sanitary reform. He died on Tues- 
day, the 10th instant, in Florence, of acute bron- 
chitis, arising from a cold caught while walking 
out in inclement weather, and after barely three 
days’ illness. England is indebted to hinf, 


LivERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Society. — The 
sixth meeting of the session of this Society was 
held on Wednesday evening, the 11th; Mr. James 
M. Hay in the chair. The attendance of members 
was not very numerous. The paper announced 
for the evening was one by Mr. J. A. Picton, F.S.A., 
“Notes on a recent Visit to Normandy.” Mr. 
Picton not being able to be present, in consequence 
of indisposition, a paper by the same author, “On 
Ancient Fortifications,” and read by him in the 
Free Library before the Engineer Corps, was sub- 
stituted, and read by Mr. William H. Picton, 
hon. secretary of the Society. The reading of the 
paper was followed by a conversation on the sub- 
ject of which it treated. 


A New Powrr.—The other day, two old 
women, from the neighbourhood of Coalsnaughter, 
were walking along Mill-street, Alloa, when their 
attention was attracted to the building now in 
course of erection for the National Bank. At that 
moment some of Mr. Mailer’s men were in the act 
of hoisting a large stone by the aid of a derrick, 
when one of the women, noticing this, said to her 
companion; “ Guid save us, Jenny; did ye ever 
see the like o’ that? masons liftin’ the buildin’ 
stanes wi’ compasses! In my young days they 
used to be a’ carried.” “Ou ay,” said Jenvy, 
“but masons are ay gettin’ the langer the 
lazier.” 


Sr. Parrick’s Bripar, Cork.—The new St. 
Patrick’s Bridge, Cork, has been opened, From 
the inside of one balustrade to the inside of the 
other it measures 60 feet 6 inches. 10 feet will 
be taken off each side for footpaths, which will be 
constructed of granite. In the entire length of 
the bridge, 222 feet, the rise in the level is only 
about 2 feet. In the centre of each of the arches 
at both sides is a head, carved in stone at Mr. 
Scannel’s, Douglas-street. The six heads consist 
of duplicate copies of the likenesses of St. Bridget, 
St. Patrick, and Neptune, a somewhat curious 
mixture. As to cost, it appears there are 13,875 
superficial feet, which have been built for 14,500/., 
or about 1/. 1s. a foot. Sir John Benson is the 
architect of the bridge, Mr. Hargrave the con- 
tractor, and Mr. Barnard clerk of the works. 


Soctrry ror Burrpinc CHURCHES AND CHA- 
PELS.—This society held its second meeting for 
the present session, on Monday last, at No. 7, 
Whitehall ; the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid of the 
following objects, viz.:— Building churches at 
Louth, Lincoln; St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, in the 
parish of Lambeth; and at Wimbledon, Surrey ; 
rebuilding the churches at Fotherby, near Louth ; 
Shipton Gorge, near Bridport ; and Tatterford, 
near Rougham, Norfolk; enlarging or otherwise 
increasing the accommodation in the churches 
at Westfield, near Battle; Bramford, near 
Ipswich; Haddenham, near Thame; Westbury- 
on-Severn, near Newnham, Gloucester; and to- 
wards enlarging the Cemetery Chapel at Owler- 
ton, in the parish of St. Philip, Sheffield. The 
grants formerly made towards re-building the 
churches at Meline, near Cardigan, and Winter- 
burne, Houghton, near Blandford, Dorset, were 
also increased. The Society also accepted the 
trust of a sum of money, to be invested ag a re- 
pair fund for the new church at Pill, near Bristol, 
in the county of Somerset. In consequence of 
the very serious diminution in the Society’s re- 
sources, many of the above grants were less than 
they would otherwise have been. The district of 
St. Michael’s, Louth, is a very poor one, and it is 
not expected to raise more than 200/. init. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners will endow it out of 
the proceeds of the sale of lands belonging to the 
Louth Prebendal Stall. There is at present no 
church in the district of St. Peter’s, Vauxhall. 
The population, amounting to nearly 6,000, are 
almost all of the labouring classes, very poor, a 
vast number receiving parochial relief, so that it 
is quite impossible to raise funds locally, <A 
large sum has recently been expended in new 
schools. The parish of Wimbledon is rapidly in- 
creasing in population, so that the want of church 
room (especially free seats) is greatly felt. The 
present churches are more than full. Every effort 
has been made to raise the sum required; but, 
owing to the large sums subscribed for a recently- 
erected church and schools, the subscriptions to 
the fund for the present church have ceased, 





Tue Comine Exnrsition.— Notwithstanding 
the expression of a contrary opinion in one or two 
quarters, we believe we may state positively that 
no alteration whatever will be made as to the date 
of the opening of the intended Exhibition. The 
ee not yet progressing in the way that is 

esired. 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE “BRIDGNORTH ScHOOL 
OF ART.—The second exhibition of the works of 
the students connected with this school, together 
with numerous drawings, plans, and paintings, 
from the South Kensington School of Art, took 
place on Thursday in last week, at a grand 
conversazione, held in the Assembly Rooms of the 
New Market Buildings. Mr. Pritchard, M.P., 
Was in the chair, and the hon. gentleman 
was supported by the Rev. H. P. Ward, hon. 
secretary and master of the Grammar School, and 
Mr. Mulligan, the master of the School of Art. 
The company mustered from 150 to 200, who pro- 
menaded the rooms from eight to nine o’clock, 
after which the distribution of the prizes to the 
successful competitors took place. 


WOLVERHAMPTON : LECTURES ON ORNAMENTAL 
Art.—The first of a series of lectures on “The 
History of Ornamental Art” was delivired on 
Wednesday evening, in the Lecture Hall of the 
School of Art, Wolverhampton, by Mr. W. J. 
Mickley, the head master of that institution. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. G. L. Underhill, 
mayor. The lecture related to the art of the 
ancient Egyptians, and more especially to that 
which is displayed in their works of architecture. 
In his opening remarks Mr. Miickley explained 
that what was known of Egyptian art exhibited 
it only in a state of decay; the more ancient 
specimens that were left to us being the most 
perfect. Its lasting quality, its style,—with de- 
tails peculiarly its own,—and the effect of its 
polychromatic decoration, were all dwelt upon, 
and illustrated with the aid of a magic-lantern. 
Examples of art were given from the rock temple 
of Aboosymbal, from the temples of Edfou and 
Essaboua, with the avenue of sphinxes leading 
thereto. Speaking of the rock temple, the lecturer 
observed that it was now pretty well ascertained 
they were of later origin than many of the con- 
structed temples, a knowledge which was derived 
from the peculiarity of their decorations. Sphinyes 
and statues were also referred to; and in some in- 
stances the dimensions were recorded to show their 
vast size. Illustrations were likewise given of their 
variety, the man sphynx, the hawk sphynx, and 
the ram sphynx ; the description first named being 
exhibited in the great sphynx before the pyramids 
of Gizeh. The principal observations on statues 
related to the Memnonia—the guardians of 
Thebes, and one of them the great oracle of the 
Egyptians. The objects of the Egyptian worship 
received a passing observation, and illustrations 
were given to show how some of them were in- 
troduced into decorative art,—a cornice, for in- 
stance, decorated with asps, and a similar adorn- 
ment, partly symbolical and partly decorative, in 
the head-dress of the kings. The winged globe 
was also alluded to, its symbolical use explained, 
and its frequency in decorative art spoken of. The 
lecture, howeyer, referred little to detail, tending 
rather to show the great characteristics of Egyp- 
tian works of art, namely, their grandeur, stabi- 
lity, and immensity. It was brought to a close 
with a peroration on the fallen statue of Ozyman- 
dius, and the moral taught by the life and ambition 
of that great monarch. 








TENDERS. 


For new premises at Charing-cross, for Mr. Wyld, M.P. 
Messrs. Lansdowne, architects :— 


GOED cccucgaccwegencdsnae £1,819 0 0 
ET séccencnccad anuendnaee 1,815 0 0 
WENGE covckt cebetasd divcedes 1,765 0 0 
DU bik ieebiG oeezbeectoneen 1,698 0 0 
INEE cccccccsce cocpeeeesese 1,677 0 0 
Batterbury ...cccocccccsccess 1,649 0 0 
WHO Gs cnadasetansecuaaseus 1,630 0 0 





Thorpe ...... 
Card & Son .. beep wae 
BOPry «occ ccccccccccccccccsccece 
Davey (accepted) .......seeeees 








For the erection of a new club-room and bar, at the 
Fleur-de-Lis Inn, Preston-street, Faversham, for Mr. 








Rigden. Mr. Adkin, architect. Quantities not sup. 
plied :— 
Orpin ....... occvecccece coccccee 995 10 @ 
Tell. ccccegcccccese ecccescessece 282 0 0 
S. M. Shrubsole cos et Sf 
Denniss....... Mebenes see 26710 0 
CrOO . «0c cccccccece licsene Ee ee 
L. Shrubsole (accepted) ...2+0++ 259 0 0 
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For the erection of a pair of villas in Longfield-road, 
Wimbledon, for Mr. J. R. Andrews. Mr. Charles R. 
Gribble, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Lansdowne :— 


DUBE EEUOR icc sccsericocseesb ere BS 


CHOUER scocse. sseusebeosseces Ae =? 
Adamson & Sons .....e+0-+-- 1,594 0 0 
Aries (accepted) ........eeee00 1,512 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ Hypethral Temples,"—We have received from Mr. Fergusson a 
reply to Mr. Ashpitel’s communication in our last ; but it reached us 
too late for our present impression. It will appear next week. 

“One of your Oldest Subscrib2rs” (a correspondent, who thus signs 
himself, says he has withdrawn his subscription because of the non- 
insertion of a letter on the Clerk-of-Works question, written by a 
friend of his, We are very sorry; but, if we were to print all the 
letters sent to us, we should soon have no subscribers at all. We 
must put up with it)—A Country Builder (apply to Jeakes, Great 
Ruesell-street).—$. 8.—Fire Clay (several letters received).—W. P.— 
Prestoniensis.—W. E. M.—A Preston Manufacturer —A. F.—Inquirer 
(if he has net agreed to pay fees, the employer is Ji+ble).—X. Y. Z. 
(there is no such office).—M. T.—T. E. K.—C. G.—J. B. W.—Caleb 
Cheekless.—G. F. R.—R. B. E.—A. H. (any member of the Institute 
will show him « list of the members, The letters in question are not 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. ¥ 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a rapid 
DRAUGHTSMAN ; good at figures and accounts, accustomed 
to the general practice of an architect’s or surveyor’s office. Aged 26 
Good references.—Address, C, G. M. 15, Brecknock-street, Camden 
New Town, N.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS, ; 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as JUNIOR CLERK. Can make working drawings. 
square di ions, &c. derstands surveying and levelling, and is 
well up in general office routine. First-class testimonials, Moderate 
salary.— Address, M. C, General Post-office, Birmingham. 


TO MANUFACTURERS AND MILLERS 


ERS. 
ANTED, by a practical MILLWRIGHT 


and Engineer, a SITUATION in a Mill or Factory of any 
description, to take the charge and repairs of a steam-engine and ma- 
chinery, gearing and pattern making included. The advertiser has 
had great experience in all the above branches, and can give satisfac- 
tory references. — Address, W. B. care of F, & J. Green, Booksellers 
and Stationers, Wareham, Dorset. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT with 


either of the above, in or near London, for three or four days 
a week. The advertiser is a good draughtsman, accustomed to pre- 
pare finished, working, and detail drawings, survey land and houses, 
take levels, &c.—Address, C. 10, Orchard-terrace, Pembury-road, 
Lower Clapton, N.E. 














those of the Institute).—G. G.—J., A. M. (apply to a respectabl 
builder),—S. 8. (received). 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue, latir than FIVE o’clock, p.m, 
on Thursday. 


Rar NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, fc., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not fo the “ Publisher.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT ae a SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


PRACTICE or PARTNERSHIP 


WANTED to PURCHASE, by a Gentleman of active business 
habits, and of some years’ standing in the profession, who is anxious t» 
enlarge his present connections. All communications wil! be strictly 
confidential.— Address, NEMO, Atchley’s Architectural Library, Great 
Russell street, Bloomsbury. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


BUILDER in the country (having 


extensive public works in hand) has a VACANCY for an 
indoor APPRENTICE.— Apply, stating age and premium, to Mr. 
JAMES, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, 


residing a short distance from London, has a VACANCY in 
his Office for an IMPROVER.—Apyply, by letter only, to M. B. Me:sre. 
Waterlow & Sons, London-wall, London, E C. 


ARBLE TRADE —TRAVELLER 


WANTED.—To persons of gentlemanly address, and thorough 
knowledge of the business, good salary and liberal commission would 
be given.—Apply, stating previous employment and experience, by 
letter only, pre-paid, to MILLA & CO. 79, Cannon-street, W. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


UT-DOOR APPRENTICE WANTED, 


in an old-established business, where a thorough knowledge of 
gas engineering, gas-fitting, brass-fiuishing, smith’s and other work, 
—= acquired, Premium 501.—Address, R. & H. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


O LOCKSMITHS, BELLHANGERS, 


BRASSFOUNDERS, &.—WANTED, a First-Class General 
LOCKSMITH ; also an experienced BELLHANGER, who understands 
Gas-fittings, Hot-Water Apparatus, &. &. ; alsoa BRASSFOUNDER, 
who must be a thorough good general workman, understand Pattern 
Making. Hinges, Bell Work, Medieval Work, and the trade in all its 
branches. No one need apply but men who can work themselves, 
superintend other workmen, instruct apprentices, and understand 
drawings, &c. Also, several APPRENTICES WANTED, to the above 
different branches, and Key Making.—Address, by letter only, stating 
age, where and how long employed, wages expected, and all other 

fculars, to C. 8. Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 33, Union-street, 
mingham. 


ANTED, a good Practical PLUMBER, 


one willing to fill up his time with glazing. Constant em- 
ployment.—Apply, stating age, &c. to Mr. R. LOVELL, Plumber, 
Glazier, &c. St. John’s Bridge, Wells, Somersetshire. 


V ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, an expe- 


rienced CLERK. Unexceptionable references required as to 
character and ability.— Address, stating age and salary required, to 
A. B. Post-office, Watling-street, E.C, 


ANTED, a MEASURING CLERK, 
t i to 


one heavy e ions and brick- 
work, Must be a good accountant and draughtsman. None need 
apply who cannot produce first-class testimon from last employer. 
Address, under cover, to A. Z. Office of “The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS AND GLAZIERS, 


ANTED, a good WORKING FORE- 


MAN, to man a business, Must thoroughly understand 
the Three Branches, and be a writer and grainer. He will be 
required to keep the books, and capable of giving estimates. The 
best ref indisp ble.—Apply, by letter only, with full parti- 
culars, to A. B. 18, Bucklersbury, City. 



































TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as BOOK- 
KEEPER, DRAUGHTSMAN, and GENERAL ASSISTANT 
Address, W. W. Hampton’s Coffee-house, Ivy-lane, E.C, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
saben 2 sera haat, #RORTEROTS OFPTOR— 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, _b a THREE -BRANCH 
AND, a ANT SITUATION. Is thoroughly acquainted 
with jobbing. ‘A f if pe : 
= t ot <= oe required.—Address, E. J. 1, Raw: 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, OR BUILDERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT (town or 

country) as ASSISTANT or CLERK of WORKS. Qualifica- 

tions : surveying, levelling, estimating, abstracting ; a neat dranghts- 

man and good accountant, Salary moderate.—Address, ZETA, Office 
of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Y i YHE Advertiser, who has served his articles 

with a land agent and surveyor, and can be well recommended, 
is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in a good office of general business, 
Salary not so much an object as an opportunity of being well and 
fully employed.— Address, E. D. Post-office, Worksop, Notts, 





TO BUILDERS AND IRONMONGERS. 


T I VHE Advertiser, a good practical Account- 

ant, is desirous of giving OCCASIONAL ASSISTANCE after 
six p.m, in posting up books and making out accounts, &c. at a mode- 
rate remuneration. References if required.—Address. W. G. care of 
Mr. Shepard, 61, Upper North-place, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
HE Advertiser, aged 33, is open to an 


ENGAGEMENT, having had considerable experience on rail- 
ways, water, and sewerage works,—Address, WM. F. ROWELI, 
Lanchester, near Durham, 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS, 


UILDERS’ ACCOUNTS.—A SUR- 

VEYOR of great experience in Builders’ Accounts, has now 

some TIME DISENGAGED to Measure and Make up, or to Make up 

from the Books. Js also well practised in the Arrangement of Dis- 

puted Accounts. References, &c, &c.— Address, C, R. B. 18 Cardington- 
street, Hampstead-road. 


YOUNG MAN, who has been five years 

7 in the office of his father, an architect in the provinces, is 

desirous of IMPROVING himself in London. Has been accustemed 

to the various duties of an office. Salary no object.—Address, J. 8. 
10, Durham-place, Notting-hill, 








teeta 


R. W. FORD, Consulting Brick, Tile, and 
Pottery Engineer. Southborough, near Kingston-on-Thameg 
Surrey (Office, 27, Aldersgate-street, City, E.C.), respectfully informs 





Se 


agents, and others, that he 

and other Minerals, and fens a 
mens of same to any part ; supplies engines, brick, tile, and drain. 
pipe machines, pug-mills, travel pans and crushing rollers 
plungers for washing foul clays; he erects brickworks, potteries, and 
kilns on a new and improved principle. Machines and workmen 
always ready, and sent to any part of the globe. 


TS 
O BE SOLD, 200,000 of good RED 
BRICKS. They can be delivered at any station on Colne Valley 
Eastern Counties, or Eastern Union railways.—For price, &c, apply 
to Mr. HILTON, Sible Hedingham, Essex. 


IRE BRICKS, LUMPS, and TILES, of 


every description, 


JOHN NEWTON & CO. 


HONDURAS WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 8.5. 
Beg to solicit the pat age of Ci , Gas Companies, Engineers 
Builders, &c. &c, " 


Depot for Ramsay’s Newcastle Fire Bricks, Clay Retorts, Sanitary 
Pipes, Chimney Tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c, at the lowest prices, 
Shipping orders executed with despatch, 


EE MOOR FIRE-BRICKS.—These Fire. 


Bricks have been found superior to any others for Gas, Iron 
Chemical, and Smeliing purposes, and in any business or manufac- 
ture where an intense heat is required.—For testimonials and other 
particulars, apply to M. J, LAY, at the Company’s Office, 4, Fen-court, 
Fenchurch-street, E.C. ¥ 


noblemen, gentlemen, estate 
CLAYS, I t Limest 























URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state 
with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several years, and 
Iam informed that it is to be adopted generally in tke houses that are 
being erected here.” 

N.B. From this testimonial it will be se2n that the CORROSIVE 
WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 


Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 








admission 
of Pure Air 
through an 








EXTERNAL WALL. 


With single pulley, from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 6s. 6d, 

These Ventilators are arranged so that tue requisite quantity of air 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 
slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fresh air is 
most required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufacturers, 117 
and 118, a Borough, London ; and of all respectable Irone 





GOOD MECHANIC, accustomed to the 

superintendence of Alterations and General Repairs, is desir- 
ous of EMPLOYMENT under an Architect or Surveyor.-—Address, 
BETA, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
A COMPETENT ASSISTANT, of 18 years’ 
experience, is in WANT of a SITUATION. Urderstands 
every kind of perspective, working drawing, and detail, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with Gothic.—Address, B, L, 10, St. Thomas- 
street, Islington, N. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
YOUNG MAN, aged 21 Years, wishes 
to ARTICLE himself for THREE YEARS. Having had four 


years’ practical experience, he wishes to finish his trade. Good re- 
ferences.— Address, A. B. 8, Brewer-street, Goswell-road. 











TO ARCHITECTS, ‘&c, 


A THOROUGHLY qualified and expe- 

rienced ASSISTANT is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT, in town, 
to undertake the Management of an Office. Well versed in the 
various styles. Good perspective draughtsman and colourist.—Ad- 
dress, A, R, 121, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, 


YOUNG Married Man wishes to obtain 


a constant SITUATION in the country as a THREE-BRANCH 
ag —_ Grainer, &c,—Address, W. G. Avenue Cottages, 
» Ken 


N Architect’s Assistant requires ‘a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare working drawings and per- 
spectives, and has a good knowledge of office routine. Satirtactory 
references will be given.— Address, H. GOODHUGH, 1, Clifford’s Inn, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 











TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by an Architect’s Assistant, an 
ENGAGEMENT in a Builder’s Office, Is a good draughts- 
man, and has a knowledge of quantities.—Address, HOVENDEN, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


AN experienced DRAUGHTSMAN, more 


particularly acquainted with Gothic Architecture, and possess- 
ing a good knowledge of design, perspective colouring, and the usual 
= uties, is at present DISENGAGED.—Address, L. K. Post-office, 
Bath. 





TO JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS. 
GOOD PRACTICAL PLUMBER, one 
who understands plain painting and glazing. may have con- 
stant EMPLOYMENT by applying to W. HAWKES, Plumber and 
Builder, Braintree, Essex. A good character indispensable, 








LLUMINATION.—BOXES of COLOURS 
and MATERIALS; Outlines; Laing’s Manual on the suhject; 
ow requisite—WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, 


|B ahead G. MODELS. — J. D. HARD- 
ING’S, complete in hard wood, 12. 11s. 6d.— WINSOR & 
NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, and all Artists’ Colourmen, 


ODELL & CO. 8, BATH-STREET, CITY- 


e ROAD, and 12, Grafton-mews, Fitzroy-square, continue to 
execute LEAD GLAZING FOR CHURCHES, Chapels, &c. in quarry 
or geometrical patterns, at the LOWEST PRICES. Estimates and 
patterns forwarded, on application, to any part of the country. 
Church Leads, 30s. per 8, 37s. per cwt. for cash, All 








per cwt. ; t 
_| orders for lead to be sent to 12, Grafton-mews, Fitzroy-square, 





ders, &c, 





PoLoscEsy and LIMMER 
ASPHALTE. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 





For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every description, 
especially in places subject to damp and vermin. This Asphalte is 
now extensively used for paving Stables (as shown above), the absence 
of joints preventing the generation of ammonia, For Estimates and 
Prices, &c. &c, apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Fish-street-hill, 
London, E.C. 

Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 

Footings, Barn Floors, &c. with instructions to lay it down. 


OHN HERBERT & SON, 
MODELLERS, &c. 
42, PARKER-STREET, DRURY-LANE. 


Cornices, Centre Flowers, Shop-front Trusses, &c. 
FIRST-RATE WORK AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


AS BREEZE, put on board Barges in the 


River, and the Regent Canal. For price and terms, apply to 
MEESON & CO. 8, George-yard, Lombard-street. E.C. 











NO SHUTTER BARS. 













ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, 5 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRU CTIV 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London, 
When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, = the Inventor, 








EORGE re. ‘ 
Sani and eering Depot, Holland-s ’ 
itary Engin g Dep ean 


—= 


GAS COMPANIES, GASFITTERS, AND PLUMBERS CAN BE 
SUPPLIED WITH 


COTT’S NEW PATENT LEATHER- 


d 
WASHERS, for union-joints, high-pressure water-taps, 4) 
screw-joiuts in general, at 3s. per thousand, in §, 4, §, 2, and 1 ss 
iameters. As “time is money,” when rightly employed, in 
Patentee remarks that a considerable saving is ensured by ne | 
WaSHERS ALWAYS AT HAND, ready cut, in every size, NG 
sorted thicknesses, ensuring an exact fit without any TRIM Wore 
after.—Manufactured only by the Patent S. L. B. Company, ph 
cester, and supplied to the Trade by all Wholesale Factors 
Warehouses. 


IPBACING and DRAWING PAPERS.— 


WATERLOW’S TRANSPARENT TRACING PAPERS. 
LEON’S ENDLESS FRENCH TRACING PAPERS. 
ENDLESS TKACING LINEN AND CLOTH. ES. 
WHATMAN’S DRAWING PAPERS and CARTRIDGT 5. 
ENDLESS DRAWING CARTRIUGES, 54 INCHES 
MOUNTED DRAWING PAPERS ALWAYS READY. 
WILLIAMSON’S SECTIONAL LINES for ENGINEERS. 
WATERLOW & SONS, 
WHOLESALE and EXPORT STATIONERS neipal 
(Contractors with her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and the pri 
Railway Companies in England). 














London-wall, and Parliament-street, London. Samples sent free, 
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JOHN WARNER & SONS, 8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C. 























and . ' age > 

form BELL AND BRASS FOUNDERS, TO HER MAJESTY. 

‘ESTS 

= HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, BRAZIERS, MANUFACTURERS of PUMPS, COOKS, and CLOSETS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
= for EITHER HIGH or LOW PRESSURE. BATHS, GARDEN and FIRE-ENGINES, STEAM WORK, &e. 

” ; k * 

a ENT ,) OHN WARNER & SONS desire to draw 
RD WRF ARNERS PATENT attention to their PATENT) PAN and VALVE CLOSETS, with 
= W cast iow FUME, || sr | SEN ete ey vn 
apply TER FROM WELLS not | PRIZE MEDAL EAT ; er to a Pan or Valve Closet, as ve 
sone —_ eae techintve feet in depth. FOR baka radiciont supply of water to cleanse the basin, and Ieee en ‘gh in 
| e 
is at Rare Haug 644) BELLS EXHIBITION | snay be fixed to one main or service pip % “eee 

94 in. short 1ft, 7 in. [Fitted forlead,]1 1 0 uta due 
long 3 3 gutta percha/110 0 P IN 
3, ditto3 6 or cast ae 4 0 Was awarded to 
oon rte Sites 8. t Sena 238 0| JOHN WARNER 1851. 
, 24 ,, short, with 15 feet of lead pipe 
‘ary \ attached, ready for fixing........ 2.0 0 and SONS, 
8, Min. long “ditto ditto ws... 214 0 
— This Pump is fitted with J. W.| gens for churches, Chapels, Colleges, Schools, Turret 
‘ire & Sons’ Patent Vibrating Stand- | Clocks, &c. cast of any size, note, or weight, singly or in 
, Tron ard, Improved Revolving Cap, peals. etn tr smacniebay: 
po Metal Bucket, and Brass Suction Old Bells recast or taken in exchange. 
ourt, Valve. By means of the Revolv-| an experienced pp — to te —— bes 
ing i i is the st eais out of repair. stin 
— ing Cop, Laie ar rh — pare es Pmagtive “Gai Poeun and Fittings, and for 
— to the right or left hand, or oppo- repairtag old daub: 
HA site the Nose as desired. House Bells, Hand Bells, Alarm Bells, Ships’ Bells, 
Dura Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Bells. 
plea- t 
OND i i wens % 
nh, — Seas pecan “vith valeanised India mubber valve, 8 and. patent “rupply 
he LIFT and FORCE PUMP, for the supply of [Ng oe oo apnimpnemenernnontnerst peerage 2 
least en hia wontieections aad iis eae with Blue basin, extra soc... csseeceasese cece oe mes © 44 
as which it works. ; : 
By the introduction of the Vibrating 
Standard, the cumbrous carriage and ex- 
ma pensive slings and guides are unnecessary, 
ac rendering the price considerably less than 
Pumps made on the old plan. nem ye 
Sew 2 6 of tho tri ARNERS’ HIGH PRESSURE COCKS 
ba By vs. 8 0 0 tae are made with gland Stutting-boxes and Loose Valves. They 
Fitted to the best Plank, 5ft.9in. high, | can ohware be = Se [ewe mg + a ata 
Where strength is not an object, qglmproved large Screw-down Cocks, suitable for mittee, Rtaaat or 
ion a lighter Pump can be supplied, efficient substitute for the ordinary Sluice Cock, 
| aia PPPTTTeTT Titre) SS ¥ 8 
| Air 99 ee eeececeees ' . 
a J. WARNER & SONS 
5) ARNEBYS’ PRICED : 
“" me gece eine | ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE xz soy somey mn ese nn tart mi on oe 
othe ATE each, J. W.&80NSasomupply | WILL BE FORWARDED POST-FREE gunk Handleyettnansewensesnevesverineneeticcoccens O88 
—- ee _ Beagtasaaae operators ON APPLICATION: ne Datlfino above Prise sxe saijock toa liberal discount” 
it JOHN WARNER & SONS, 8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C: 
IR BENJAMIN FOWLER & CoO. WHITEFRIARS-ST., FLEET-ST., LONDON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PUMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PORTABLE OR FOR FIXTURE, FOR DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, CUTTINGS, TANKS, &., FOR MANUFACTURING, DOMESTIC, 
AGRICULTURAL, CONTRACTING, AND ALL OTHER PURPOSES ; 
TO BE DRIVEN BY HAND, HORSE; WATER, WIND, OR STEAM POWER, AND SUITABLE FOR HOME USE OR EXPORT. 
ito i Cu 
psence 
es and 
t-hill, 
ing 
poe. 
)N, 
1 the 

















OE. 
ove, at 
mndon. 
of 
at, 
) 
BE 
ER- No. 82.—Fowler’s Portab'e wrought-iron Contractors’ 
‘| and Excavators’ Pumps, plain or galvanized, in any 
s - re. 4-inch to 9-inch barreis, 
| ine 0. 4.—Fowler’s improved cast Bored Pumps, for 
i, the general purposes, with brass valves, tail-pieces tinned, 
paving screwed, or flanged. 23-inch to 5-inch barrels. 
» 8 rr Noa. 88 & 89.—Fowler’s Double Barrel wrought-iron 
MIN' Portable Contractors’ Pumps, for hand or steam power, 
| = in any lengths, toany depth. 6-inch to 30-inch barrels. 
3 an No. 134.—Pertable Steam Engines, of best modern 
construction, for Pumping, Sawing, Winding, &. for 
ps Hire or to Order. 
S— No. 7.—Fowler’s Patent Side Valve Pumps, with ready 
means of access to valves, and improved brass buckets, 
Sizes 24 inches to 5 inches. 
No, 50.—Holman’s Patent Portable Double-barrel 
g, Force Pumps, for emptying cesspools, pumping water 
IDE. from ponds or shallow wells, for mortar mixing, wetting 
clay, &c. 4-inch to 7-inch barrels, 
3. 
acipal 





No. 80,—Fowler’s Wrought Portable Contractors’ 
Pumps, plain orgalvanized, with sliding suctions, 4-inch 
to 9-inch barrels, 

Fig. A.—Fowler’s Improved short Cottage or Conser- 


vatory — , With guided motions and improved brass 

-pieces for lead, screwed, or flanged pipes. 
Fig. B,—Fowler’s ditte Force Pumps, nozzles with 
unions tinned, screwed, or ready for hose-pipes ; and 
tail-pieces the same, 

No. 38.—Fowler’s Portable wrought-iron or copper 
| fy to on tripod legs, with improved valves and unions 

‘or hose, 

No. 19.—Holman’s Patent: Double-barrel Force Pumps, 
brass: barrels, doors to valves, fly-wheel, and winch 
handles, for supplying cisterns in mausions, &c. 

No. 23.—Fowler’s brass or iron Deep-well Pumps, on 
square tails, with various gears for working same. 

No. 26.—Fowler’s Treble-barrel brass or iron Deep- 
well Pumps, with or without steam or horse gear for 
working same, 24-inch to 12-inch barrels. 








No, 75.—Holman’s Patent Double-action Pum: 
to connect to steam or horse power. ‘7 


pumps for brickmakers’ and manufacturers’ purposes, 

No, 15.—Fowler’s Ornamental Public Pumps of various 
Doltenns Drawings and estimates can be had to suit 
any position, 

No. 18.—Fowler’s Improved brass or iron Lift and 
Force Pumps on planks, with tinned, screwed, or flanged 
outlets and tails. 8. 

No, 25.—Fowler’s 
Pumps, 23-inch to 
for working same by hand or steam tals 

No. 60.—Fowler’s Improved Hy. 
raising water to considerable elevations, where a fall 
can be obtained from a stream, pond, or spring. 

No. 86.—Fowler’s Portable Contractors’ Pumps, with 
cistern heads extra strong, and suited for from 
30 to 200 feet, 3-inch to 9-inch barrels, to be worked by 
hand or steam power. 


. Wearly the whole of the above are kept in Stock, either complete or in a forward state, : 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, OR FREE BY POST. 


power. 38-inch to 15- 
These will be found excellent and simple 


a fe 5-inch barrel: wait 
uble Brass Barrel 
6-inch barrels. Seen ool Gear 


ulic Rais, for 
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SALES BY A AUCTION. 


TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHE 

ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY a are in- 

structed by the Assignees to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, 

JANUARY 13th, 1862, and following days, at ELEVEN o’clock each 
day, on the PREMISES, Stratford, opposite the church, in lots, the 
extensive STOCK of BLACK and FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
10 tons rod and bar iron, 50 wrought and cut nails, 1,000 gross 
screws, 100 doz, files, 100 doz. locks and latches, 100 gross hinges, 50 
galvanized pans, 500 yards rain-water pipe and ‘guttering, heads and 
shoes, 100 black register and Rumford stoves, 100 fine cast and 
bright. register stoves, 3 improved kitcheners, 5 open ranges, a large 
assortment of cabinet brasswork, 200 doz. horse rasps, 10 doz. scythes 
avd hay-knives, 20 doz. spades and shovels, black hollow ware, 
japanned and copper goods, baths, trays, and waiters, copper tea- 
kettles, preserve-pans, &c.; cutlery, turnery, and brushes ; 
fittings, tinware, edge tools, garden and stable implements, and 
fittings ; cart and harness, shop and show-room fixtures and fittings, 
and numerous other effects.—To be viewed on Saturday previous to 
the sale, when catalogues may be had on the Premises; of Messrs. 
SOLE, TURNER, & TURNER, Solicitors, ‘Aldermanbury ; and of 
Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter- street, London, E.C. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, WAPPING. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Board of Works for the Limehouse aiatete’, 
to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUESDAY, DECE. 
BER 24 (instead of MONDAY, DECEMBER 23), at TWELVE, in on 
all the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS, FIXTURES, and FIT- 
TINGS-UP of THREE HOUSES, Nos. 98, 99, and 100, Wapping High- 
street ; comprising sound brickwork, useful timber in rafters, plates, 
joists and girders, pan and plain tiles, glazed sashes, doors, chimney- 
pieces, partitions, sound flooring boards, stone paving, cills and coping, 
lead flat, gutters, cisterns, sink and pipes, hand colour mill, counters, 
settles and benches, stoves, ranges, coppers, and other useful fixtures 
and fittings-up.—May be viewed the morning of sale, Catalogues to 
be had of C. DUNCH, Esq. Surv yor to the Limehouse Board of 
Works, Whitehorse- street, Commercial-road East ; and of PULLEN, 
HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fors-street, City, E.C. and 40, Parlia- 
ment- street, Westminster, B. W. 

SHOOTER’S HILL, KENT. —KLIGIBLE FREEHOLD LAND. 

R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Town Hall, Woolwich,on FRIDAY, 
27th DECEMBER, 1861, at FIVE for SIX o'clock in the evening, in 
about 60 lots, afurther portion of the Estate known as the POTTERIES, 
consisting of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, on Herbert- and 
Whitworth-roads, near the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich Com- 
mon, and that ’beautifully- undulating and finely-timbered Land 
between Eglinton-road and West-lane, within a short distance of 
Woolwich Arsenal and Plumstead. Nine-tenths of the purchase 
money may be paid by half-yearly instalments, extending over nine 
years, if desired.— Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be 
obtained about ten days before the Tp of Messrs. RUSSELL & 
DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, London, E.C. ; of Mr. GREEN, Richard- 
street, Woolwich ; and of \the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, 
London, E.C. 


CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY.—NINTH CLEARANCE SALE, 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


R. MARSH, in conjunction with 
. WILLIS & HARROW, is instructed by the 
Direc’ ‘0 SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER 27th, at ONE o'clock *punctually, the valuable BUILD: 
ING MATERIALS of several HOUSES, situate in Gravel-lane, Ewer- 
street, Red Lion-court, Finch’s-buildings, and William-street, South- 
wark: c.mprising sound stock brickwork, tiles, slates, timber in 
roofs, floors, sashes and frames, doors, lead in gutters, fixtures, and 
fittings.— May be viewed the day previous to sale, and catalogues had 
of Mr. MARSH, Charlotte-row, Mansion House ; of Messrs, WILLIS 
& HAKROW, West Molesey, Kingston, Surrey, and Alton, Hants ; 
and of Mr, EDWARD RYDE, Surveyor to the Company, at his Offices 
in the South- Eastern Railway 1 Terminus, London-bridge. 
RANELAGH WORKS.— Riverside Builder’s Yard, with handsome 
Residence and Property attached, situate Nos, 29 and 30, Cheyne- 
walk, near the Cadogan Pier, Chelsea. 


Mé. FRED. GODWIN will SELL by 


oe at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
UARY , 1862, by order of the Mortgagees, the 
LEASE, for 97° a direct from Lord Cadogan (at 207. ground-rent), 
of the Residence, No. 30, Cheyne-walk, and the spacious premises, 
comprising large yard, and saw and timber pits ; carpenters’, painters’, 
and other shops, stabling, counting-house, &c. enclosed by entrance- 
nye Also, the well-placed Shop and House, No. 29, Cheyne-walk, 
let off. The Residence and Yard are in band, and will be sold with 
— .— Particulars and plans are preparing, and shortly may be 
at the Mart; of Messrs. DREW & WILKINSON, 151, Bermond- 
sey-street, Southwark ; at the Pier Hotel, Cadogan a Per; "and of Mr. 
GODWIN, 3, Halkin- -terrace, Belgrave-square, 8. 























ICTORIA MARBLE WORKS, 


38, LOWER BELGRAVE PLACE, adjoining the Victoria 
Railway Station, and at Commercial-road, Pimlico, London. 
a] 

Begs to inform Architects, Sculptors, Builders, &c, he has OPENED 
the above extensive Premises wit commodious. SHOWROOMS, well 
stocked with CHIMNEY-PIECES of the most modern designs and 
superior workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, 

N.B.—Estimates given. Country and foreign orders executed 
with promptness and personal attention. 


ATENT MARBLE WORKS, 


188, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, PORTLAND-PLACE, and 
BLUNDELL-STREET, CALEDONIAN-ROAD. PATENT MARBLE 
SLAB3 and PANELS, of any size, and in all kinds of Marble for 
lining Halls, Staircases, Corridors, Bath-rooms, &c, Also Columns, 
Pilasters, &c. _ CHIMNEY- PIECES, Table Tops, and Pedestals, &c, 
at very moderate prices 

THE NEW ARTIFICIAL STONE CHIMNEY- PIECES, in hand- 
some designs, and very strong and durable, from 7s. 6d. to. 30s, 


OLUMNS in MARBLE, GRANITE, &c. 


Columns ae, been so cntansbeehy used in azehitecturel de- 
corations, &c, the Marble C y now keep in stock 
a great variety of aval soe for Medieval works, and they 
are enabled, with the ist y, to te orders at a 
considerable reduction in price. “Marble floors, &o, &c, sold at a low 
— Marble Works, Earl-street, Horseferry-road, 
Mi n) 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLE 


GALLERIES, Warwick House, 122 ae 2. ag Regent-street ; 
and 29, 30, and 31, Warwick 
EDWARDES, BROTHERS, & BURKE, PROPRIETORS. 

The largest and most superior Stock of Chimney-pieces in Europe 
on view at the above-named Establishment. 
Manufactories : Carrara (italy), Brussels (Belgium), and 17, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, London, W. 

Estimates for every description of Marble Work. 
Sole AGENTS for the INVERNETTIE GRANITE COMPANY. 


& J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 


e various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and SLATE, 
for Engineering = La, urposes. Supplies direct from the 
ae ae by vessel oe with the prin- 

rts for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices and 

contracts, eg quarry work or rae labour, forwarded 
on application.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, London, 8.W. 


ORTLAND STONE.—The Portland Stone 

of Old Westminster Bridge is of such EXCELLENT QUALITY 

and LOW in a that it is being extensivel; dow = — large 
ublic build: in London.—For terms, terms, apply 0 tractors, 
HORN & CO, co Wharf, Grosvenor- 


























_) OBN BAZLEY WHITE & snore 
MARBLE MERCHANTS 
MILLBANK 


Marble of all kinds, and of best quality, in Block and Slab, 
Marble Mortars, &0. 


ae ; t= vO 2 Ss 


SAMUEL R. NOBLE, 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRYMASIER, BOX, near 
Chippenham, Wilts, 
Begs to inform Builders and Others, that he can supply BOX-HILL 
GROUND-STONE, in BLOCK or ASHLAR, of the BEST QUALITY. 
Prices and cost of transit furnished on application. 


H* GEORGE & CO MPANY, 
CAEN and AUBIGNY QUARRYMEN and GENERAL 
MERCHANTS, CAEN WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, §.k, 
Geena 7 Stone always in Stock, and a larg 
wn Slab in Parkspring, Harehill, &e. &e. 
Grindstones, Store Sills, Coping, Landings, Paving, and all = 
tions of Yorkshire Block, Cargoes shipped direct from the Quarri, 
Prices and specimens frwenied on application, 





AEN and AUBIGNY STONE. 
FOUCARD, BROTHERS, late P. FOUCARD, STONE 
and QUARRYMEN. 
Cargoes shipped to order from Caen to any port. Contracts taken 
for any quantities. 
Depdt—GRANITE WHARF, East Greenwich. 
Office—4, Three Crown-square, Borough, 


O STONE MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, 


WHARFINGERS, and OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, by 
PRIVATE TREATY, a quantity of CAITHNESS or CASTLE HILL 
PAVING, consisting of about 9,000 feet of first-class, and 2,000 feet of 
second-class, now lying on the Granite Wharf at East Greenwich.— 
Parties desirous of Tendering for the same are requested to do so by 
letter, on or before the 10th of JANUARY next, addressed to Mr. 
DAVID DUNN, 15, Philpot-lane, City, E.C. 





ED MANSFIELD STONE, 


WHITE MANSFIELD og 
YELLOW MAGNESIAN or BOLSOVER LIMESTONE. 
Consigned in railway trucks, direct bys the — in blocks not 
exceeding twelve tons ; or worked at the Quarries and delivered freg 
from injury at any rail’ way station. 
Mr. ROBERT LINDLEY, Mansfield Quarries, Nottinghamshire, 


ARKET WHARF, REGENTS PARK 


BASIN.—WEST END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Portland 
and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. &c. Also, Bricks, Lime. 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods.—SCOLES & WooD 
invite the attention of Masons, Builders, and Others, to their Stock ag 
above, where every thing will be charged at the lowest prices. Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice, 

Country orders promptly attended to, 








ATH! BATH!! BATH! 
ROBERT STRON 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRY owner, BOX HILL, near 


HAM, WILTS, supplies 
BOX HILL GROUND STONE, OF THE "REST QUALITY. 
Masons’ Work prepared ready for fixing. 
AGENT IN LONDON: 


SAMUEL TRICKETT, ISLE OF DOGS, E. 
and JERUSALEM COFFEE-HOUSE, E.C. 





\7ALE of WARDOUR FREE STONE, 


TISBURY, WILTSHIRE. | 

T. P. LILLY, Quarryman and ‘stone Merchant, begs to introd to 
the notice of Architects, Contractors, Stone mionin, and Builders, 
the FREE STONE raised from recently-opened QUARRIES at 
TISBURY and the neighbourhood. 

Geologically this Stone is identical with the Portland Oolites, and its 
workable properties present a medium between that material and the 
Bath stone. Numerous buildings of considerable antiquity attest the 
durability and texture of the Stone of this district. Amongst these 
may be cited SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, TISBURY CHURCH, the 
POULTRY CROSS at SALISBURY, WILTON ABBEY, &c. erected from 
Chilmark and other Quarries immediately adjacent to those under 
notice. The beds are of considerable thickness, and blocks of any ordi- 
nary size are readily obtained. Some of the beds are nearly white, and 
others of a cream colour; there is considerable variety in strata, the 
grain of some of the being remarkably fine, and are peculiarly 

d for or and especially carved work, whilst other 
beds produce a stone ae more indurated, which would be perfectly 
fitted to stand the action of water, or exposure to those tests which 
usually affect and disintegrate the common free stone. 

Specimens of the Stone may be seen at Messrs. POOLE & SON’S, 
Marble and Stone Works, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 8.W. ; 
and in the ~~ aT of Practical Geology, Jermyn- -street, Nos. 311 
and 312, Case V.; and any quantity may be obtained of Messrs. 
KNI GHT & SON, Devon Wharf, Mile-end, London, or direct from 
the Tisbury Quarries. 

Orders for Worked Stone carefully executed at the QuMPries. 
Samples forwarded, and any other information may be obtained of 

Mr. T. P. LILLY, Gillingham, Dorset. 
OREST 


al 
of DEAN STONE.— 
Messrs. HEWETT & CO, (successors to T. GRINDELL & CO.) 
The FOREST of DEAN QUARRIES, COLKFORD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Are prepared to supply any quantity of GRAY and BROWN PEN- 
NANT SANDSTONE, unequalled by any in the world for general 
purposes, suitable for every purpose to which stone is applied. 

Prices quoted on application, delivered on board vessel or rail, at 
Lydney, with cost of transit to any port or railway station in the 
United Kingdom, 


ITTLE CASTERTON pF PEESTONE. 


ply for prices, & 
FRANCIS = octavivs f " BIAPSON, ae 3 
pare bartnained at the O 
Messrs. PINDER ‘SIMPSON & SONS, 29, Savile. ine ag and 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, W. 

This stone is raised in blocks of any portable size, and is about four 
feet thick in the bed. It will stand ANY WEATHER, is much used 
for water-works, and for the building and restoration of churches. 
When used as ashlar work it is not necessary to place it bed-wise. It 
works freely with a tooth-saw, and is wrought at a cheaper rate than 
any stone i in| the kingdom. 














| | POLISHED GRANITE WORKS 


ABERDEEN.—TOMBS, COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c. executed 
ofthe finest material and workmanship. — Apply to ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, Aberdeen; or to Mr. DAVID WILLET, London 
Agent, 404, Euston- road, N.W. 


RANITE—The Cheesewring Granite 
Company, Limited, Liskeard, Cornwa! 
SHOW ROOMS, 6, CANNON- STREET, ve Cc. 
London Agents—TREGELLES & TAYLOR, 
Manager—JAMES J. TRATHAN, Liskeard, 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster Bridge. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, MONUMENTS, and ORNAMENTAL 
WORKS supplied, and ARTISTIC DESIGNS suitable to the material 


torwarded on application. 
EDGE RUNNERS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 











(0 ARCHITECTURAL ARTISTS, &e.— 


PERSPECTIVE VIEWS, Interior and Exterior. of a proposed 
CHURCH, in the Italian style, are REQUIRED. A premium of five 
guineas will be paid to the artist produeing the best views in water 
colour of the above.—For tracings and other particulars, address, V, 
Office of “‘The Builder.” 


IVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITEC: 


TURE, and SURVEYING.—Mr. WINDER, 18, Abingdon- 

street, Westminster, continues to execute DESIGNS, take out Quan- 

tities, and make Valuations for Dilapidations, and all works in the 

yar ie ceca at moderate charges, and with accuracy and 
espa 


R. T. J. HILL’S PRACTICAL 

DRAWING ESTABLISHMENT.—Gentlemen attending the 

Day Classes have the privilege of going over the buildings in progress 

under Mr. Hill’s superintendence, also of taking out quantities from 

the building as well as from the plans, Fee for the Day Classes, 37, 3s, 
per quarter.— Prospectuses at the Offices, 70, Old-street, E.C. 


RACTICAL DRAWING ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—INSTRUCTION afforded in Architectural, Mechanical, 
Ornamental, and Perspective Drawing; Taking out Quantities and 
Abstracting ; Preparing constructive Detail, and Colour Drawings, as 
practised in the leading Architects’ Offices at the present time.— 
Terms— Day Classes, 32. 3s. per quarter, every day, except Saturday, 
from 10 till 4; Evening ditto, 17. 1s. per quarter, every evening, ex- 
cept Saturday, from 6 till 10. Prospectuses, with list of references, to 
be had of Mr. T. J. HILL, Architect, at the Offices, 70, Old-street, E.C, 


A Sxawise crassns tr and ENGINEERING 


DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, and Engineers 
Assistants, Clerks of Works, &c. Established by Messrs, 

HYDE, cia and LEWIS, Architects, Civil Engineers, &c, for giving 
is and EVENING INSTRUCTION in Architectural, Engineering 
and Mec cal Drawing; Perspective, Isometrical and nd Geometrical 
Drawing ; Making Finished and Working Drawings ; Preparing Spe- 
cifications, bg out Quantities, Estimating Builders’ Work, &. 
Terms :—Day Pupils, Three Guineas per Quarter; Evening Pupils, 
One Guinea per Quarter, Five Evenings per Week, from 7 to 10, 
There are no extras. The Terms include the whole of the above, with 
the use of Drawings, Boards, Squares, &c.—For Prospectuses of the 
Drawing Classes, apply at the Establishment, 24, Guilford-st. Russell-sq. 

















AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 


obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medal at 

the Great Exhibition, 1851, and Two First-class Medals at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Trashy imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the public. Architects are therefore requested to see that the name 

of “ MAGNUS” is upon each article. 

ye Billiard-tables, Table- tops, Baths, Wall-linings, 
&c, a New Illustrated Catalogue of which can be had at the Pimlico 
Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W. 


OBERT WHITE, SLATE MERCHANT, 
SHEFFIELD. 
ROOFING SLATES, CISTERNS, and SLABS supplied in quantities 
¥ = less than five tons, from the Depdts, Bangor Mold Junction and 
jarston. 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTO 


a EE, TILES, IRON, "TIMBER, 


DEALS, &e, 
WILLIAM DAWBARN & CO. LIVERPOOL, 


Beg to acquaint their connection generally throughout the 
Kingdom, that they have their 


NEW and IMPROVED PRICE LISTS, English 


Edition, 1862, 
Ready for distribution, and which can be had on application, 


LATES.—MESSRS. JONES & CO. have 


a STOCK of SLATES of different sorts from the best quarries in 
Wales ; also Slabs and Cisterns, delivered at any station tan quantities 
of not jess than five tons.—Prices forwarded and estimates given on 
application.—Address, 

No. 1, BOLD TERRACE, CHESTER, 


LOCK STONE! BLOCK STONE! 

The LARGEST and BEST SELECTED STOCK of BLOCK 

STONE, of all kinds, is at the VICTORIA STONE WHARF, Millwall. 

Poplar. Architesta, Builders, and Masons, are requested to call and 
SAMUEL TRICKETT has plenty of stones that are buildi: 

stones, and require no INDURATION, yet they are od a in cohen 

and tint. Parties would do well to see his Stock ; also NOTE, 








of Dogs, E. 
A large quantity of Sawn Headstones for Sale. A Quantity of 
Grindstones for Exportation. 


ANSOME’S IMPERISHABLE 


OnTATLSS LUSTRAD: 

BAL ES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES FOUNTAINS, VASES, and every description of Garden 
Decorations executed to order ; “and an extensive stock on hand at 
"Pilvers and Filterin facturing purposes 

rs an g Slabs for Domestic or Man 

For estimates and priced illustrations and inspection of stock 

apply to Mr. FREDERICK RANSOME, 7, Cannon-row, Westminster ; 
or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich, 














URVEYING, LEVELLING, and CIVIL 


ENGINEERING. — PRACTICAL FIELD INSTRUCTION 
given in Surveying, Levelling, Civil Engineering, &c. 

For prospectuses, apply at the Establishment S Messrs. 
HYDE, SMITH, & LEWIS, Civil Engineers, Surveyors, &c, for giving 
Instruction in every branch’ ofthe Profession. Terms for the Course of 
Three Months, Two Guineas. No Extras.—24, Guilford-st. Russell- 


square 
PETTITT & CO. LITHOGRAPHERS 
eo and GENERAL PRINTERS, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. beg 
to inform Surveyors that they are prepared to LITHOGRAPH BILLS 
of QUANTITIES with the necessary speed and accuracy, and most 
respectfully solicit a trial, A scale of charges and specimens sub- 
mitted on application. 

To Surveyors resident in the West of London, the advantage of 
their Offices being centrally situated in the West-end, must be evi- 
mad = the great convenience it may affurd where despatch is 
requir 

Working Drawings and Estate Plans carefully drawn and printed. 

Estimates for executing Lithographic and general Printing of every 
description. 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 


ROBERT W. SPRAGUE & CO. tender their thanks to their 
Friends and the Profession generally for the kind support received 
by them, which has enabled them to organize, in addition to their 
previous Establishment, a eA and efficient staff, thoroughly con- 
versant with Building terms, th us qualifying them to LITHOGRAPH 
BILLS of QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &c. with the peculiar 
accuracy and despatch so essential to the profession. 

Specimens of Writing and Scale of Charges will be forwarded on 
application to ROBERT W. SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, &c, 5, Ave Maria-lane, EC. 


O INVENTORS.—All intending Patentees 


should procure the PRINTED INFORMATION regarding 
Patents—their cost, and the mode of procedure to be adopted—issued 
gratis by the General Patent Nae ad (limited), 71, Fleet-street, 
London, ROBERT M. LATHAM, Secretary. 














TO BE SOLD, a first-rate COUNTING 


HOUSE, 7 feet 2 inches by 6 feet 2 inches, glazed and painted, 
suitable for a Builder or Contractor.—To be seen on application to 
W. 8. No. 27, King’s-road, Camden-town, N.W. 


O BE SOLD, cheap, a PAIR of FOLD- 


ING. DOORS, nearly new, 7 feet 4 inches high, by 5 feet wide, 
covered with red baize, panelled out with brass nails each side, lock, 
bolts, and hinges. Also, a Pair 9 feet 4 inches high, by 8 feet wide.— 
Apply at 25, Carnaby-street, Golden-square. 

















Lonpon :—Printed by CHARLES Wymay, Printer, at the Printing Office 
of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and published by 
the said CHARLES WyMaN, at the Office of “The Burtpzr,” No. 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, pie. garden, both in the 
County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 21, 1861. 
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